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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


NEW TOWNS: HOPES AND FEARS 


policy, are a subject of much 

public interest and enthusiasm. 
But in the area where a New Town 
is to go,.there is opposition. Some 
of this is natural ; people who have 
chosen to live in a rural place be- 
cause it is remote cannot be expected 
to welcome thousands of neighbours. 
Farmers of the land to be actually 
built on cannot rejoice at being dis- 
placed. But neither of these happen- 
ings is a novelty. In the past no 
district was immune from the builder. 
lt was common for farmers to have 
their land sold over their heads for 
development. What is new is that 
fesh developments in the country- 
side are to be limited in number and 
extent ; that consideration is given 
0 every case on its balance of ad- 
vantages. A small amount of land 
is selected for New Towns, well 
planned and reasonably compact. 
And larger areas are thereby freed 
fom a perpetual threat. 

For the few disturbed there must 
be hardship, and they deserve sym- 
pathy, considerate treatment and 
adequate compensation. But to the 
seat majority of present local in- 
habitants the New Towns will bring 
benefits. Workers will have a wider 
thoice of employment. Younger 
members of farm families will have 
kss reason to leave home. Traders 


N EW TOWNS, now part of national 


will have golden opportunities of 
expansion. Farmers, except the hand- 
ful whose land is taken for actual 
building, will have profitable new 
markets: on their doorsteps and 
greater security of tenure. Increased 
prosperity and a larger population 
will vastly improve the services and 
amenities of the whole surrounding 
district—from housing and transport 
to education and entertainment. The 
good effects so outweigh the un- 
avoidable disturbances that in every 
area the majority of the people 
should be enthusiastic for the pro- 
ject, if they are taken into full 
confidence about the plans. 

Not enough has been done yet to 
make clear to the people concerned 
the necessity of the dispersal policy 
and the merits of the New Towns 
method. 

We can make life healthy and 
happy for the families now over- 
crowded in our great cities. We have 
to stop suburban sprawl and preserve 
99 per cent of the farm lands for pro- 
duction and green belts. And on the 
one per cent of the land required for 
new building we can build com- 
munities that it will be a pleasure to 
live in and a pleasure to visit. 

Very few people indeed will con- 
tinue opposition to the New Towns 
project when they understand its 
motives and its possibilities. 
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Town Planning and 
Public Relations 


By MAX LOCK, A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.L, 


‘‘ Where no one is consulted plans are foiled; where many are 
consulted they succeed ”’—Proverbs 15, y. 22 


planning was mostly left to the 

tasteful caprices of the Renaissance 
Bigwigs. The cities were built for 
display, but with dignified restraint. 
They stood at least one test—the test 
of contemplation. A hundred years ago 
Victorian jerrybuilders were running up 
their rapacious improvisations and 
made black chaos of our towns. We 
still have four million of their slum 
. dwellings left. Between the wars, four 
million new houses on green sites were 
built by the back-room boys of the 
City Engineers’ offices. They made neat 
schemes as cold and emotionally anti- 
septic as the drainage systems, by-laws 
and building lines, which bound fast 
any free play between buildings and 
the site. We have been both rude to 
nature and peremptory with man who 
needs warmth and society, and above 
all beauty and variety in his town life. 


Tove HUNDRED YEARS AGO Our town 


THE PROBLEM 


Today a third of the population lives 
in the ugly, blighted centres of our 
towns, while another third lives in the 
garden suburbs. But as towns became 
cleaner and less smoke-ridden they also 
became more socially sterile. In building 
houses we forgot community life, and 
we forgot that town planning is men 
and women before it is bricks and 
mortar. We are now painfully aware 
of the fact that civic design is not a 
superficial cosmetic but springs out of 
the organic structure of the town itself. 
for we are gradually becoming conscious 
of the many maladjustments of 


, themselves. 
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town life. Maladjustments reflected if 
unbalanced industry, congested trans 
port, obsolete housing, social problems, 
road deaths, delinquency, and a host of 
ills bound up with a neglected and mis- 
shapen environment. Appalling con- 
trasts of standard as between the 
centra], blighted areas and the newer 
outer suburbs is revealed in recent 
surveys of large industrial cities. 

We now have a spate of blue-books, 
and a Government planning drive of 
unprecedented proportions ; beautifully 
produced and highly subsidised planning 
manuals have appeared by the score, 
but they do not rebuild worn-out towns. 

Towns may pay heavily to get them 
selves planned, but bought plans never 
get built. The only plans the people 
believe in are the plans they make 
Stevenage is the painful 
answer to those who doubt this. A 
new town dropped overnight upon 4 
small, unconsulted community out of 
the stratosphere of St. James’s Square, 
though having the reverse effect of an 
atomic bomb, is apparently almost a 
terrifying to the inhabitants. The new 
Corporation in its first great task has 
to smooth away the prejudices 
objections of those who feel they have 
been taken by surprise, but who might 
otherwise have been co-operative. 

Not only in our blighted towns but 
wherever new towns are to be estal 
lished, detailed economic and _ social 
research is necessary over a wilt 
region. Conflicting interest betweel 
inhabitants and newcomers must & 
reconciled, calling for urban statesmal- 
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ship on a great scale. An important 
part of this is the preparation and per- 
suasion of a nucleus of the people 
who would benefit by moving out from 
the metropolis to the new town. Only 
this, the personal approach, is essential 
by people who understand the problem 
on the job. Technocrats at the drawing 
boards by themselves are bound to fail. 
We are finding that these great prob- 
kms require team work and continuous 
constructive zeal. 


THE PEOPLE’S PART IN 
PLANNING 


Ancient Athens, Florence, medieval 

Chartres produced in their making re- 
markable public participation. This 
citizen participation is what we are 
ming at today. How can it be 
achieved ? 

Planning is a democratic process. As 
uch, it can only work in a true 
democracy. Citizens, as. the planners’ 
dients, have a right to be consulted. 
How are the people consulted ? 


Survey 


First there is the leavening influence 
of the survey. People like giving. 


Especially advice and information. 
Correct information is the life-blood 
of the plan. It should be injected and 
canalised 


into every part of its 








“The Knutsford Plan—sponsored by the News Chronicle—was fully discussed by local 
people, and wide publicity was given.to the proposals for the various sections in the town 
through the creation of a first-class exhibition with large-scale models.”’ 


structure. We cannot assess the 
damage that is done to planning by 
plans that are inaccurate, drastic or 
capricious, which only exasperate and 
confuse intelligent citizens. A healthy 
plan depends more than anything else 
upon the way in which the survey is 
undertaken and applied. The survey 
comprises the carefully ascertained 
needs of widely diverse specialists 
who live in the town; shop- 
keepers, housewives, doctors, bus 
drivers, business magnates, factory 
workers, teachers, schoolchildren, 
athletes, parsons and pub-keepers. 
They all have their ideal Utopias in 
which they are the centre of reason- 
able and appreciative society. They 
all know what they could do if only 
conditions were different. The plan- 
ner must test all these particular plans 
and weave them into a single whole. 
A masterplan is, of course, a multi- 
plicity of plans hanging together as 
one flexible organic whole. 


Exhibitions 


Obtaining accurate information is a 
means of identifying people with their 
plan. To achieve this identification 
the planning team must be on the job 
and among the people. They must 
have a central office with a large per- 
manent exhibition hall in which 
people are free to come and consult 





Housewives are interviewed in a street 

meeting. Their views are noted carefully; 

the information they give helps to build 
up the survey. 


plans, models and maps, and discuss 
their problems. One or more of the 
planning team should always be 
available for this purpose. 


The Press 

Through newspaper announcements 
people are asked to consult with 
planners before developing their pri- 
vate building plans.. The local Press 
is a great ally of the planner. The 
broad, free platform of continuous 
discussion, where private Utopias, 
pulverised in public, make people 
talk. Meanwhile the planner delivers 
his plan against this continuous hum, 
turning out his drawings and reports 
with something of the energy with 
which the Queen Bee populates 
her hive ; and if he, or she, is lucky 
the people. adopt the plan as their 
own. In Middlesbrough we were 
lucky. Over 4,000 people were con- 
sulted, and 22,000 had seen the 
exhibition of the plan and given 
their comments and criticism. The 
plan was accepted by the Council 
without a dissentient vote. 


The Radio 

The B.B.C. might do more than 
they do to help our town and country- 
side. Local short-wave radio stations 
would assist greatly in disseminating 
opinion and discussion on local and 
regional planning problems. There 


is a great future for such a local net- 
work, ‘‘fourth programmes’’ in which 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Planning Survey will pay much 

attention to the needs of shopkeepers. 

A small shopkeeper is interviewed by a 
member of the Middlesbrough team. 


local affairs could be discussed. Local 
television, too, will do much to make 
people conscious of environment, and 
the part they can play in reshaping it, 


Education 

I have found that by far the best 
audiences are young people in their 
late teens. They are the most 
planning-conscious, and they have 
the biggest interest in long-term 
planning. Enormous influence can 
be exerted by schoolteachers having 
a vital appreciation of the economic, 
social and aesthetic objectives of 
planning. 


THE PEOPLE’S PART IN 
REBUILDING 


In an age of slogans, we fall into the 
mistake of regarding planning as 4 
panacea. Planning, like other abstrac- 
tions such as ‘‘nationalism,’’ ‘‘trades 
unionism,’’ ‘‘democracy,’’ is if 
danger of becoming a huge abstract 
symbol totally divorced from the real 
human values that lie behind them. In 
an organised age, public relations on 4 
personal level is all the more necessary 
if planning is to mean anything to the 
ordinary man or woman. 

The democratic method has to face 
the supreme test in difficult stages of 
implementation. In getting our towss 
built in a social age we require 4 
complete reversal of the usual role of 
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Young people are asked about recreation, 
sort, and playing-fields. They will have 
their own definite views on other aspects 
; of planning as well. 


the planning administrator, who in the 
recent days of private initiative was 
anonymous, impersonal, remote; merely 
accepting or rejecting schemes deposited. 
Today, he must himself take the 
initiative. He is becoming the steward 
of environment. Where individual’s 
interest or pockets are touched the need 
for diplomacy is very great. Once the 
iterest in a town plan has_ been 
fostered, what follows ? 


(1) There must be a continuity between 
the making of the plan and its 
implementation. The parents of 
the plan should be consulted in its 
upbringing. 


(2) Planning offices need to be organised 
as a clearing house for information 
from all local authority depart- 
ments. The results being pooled, 
sifted and published. 


(3}Annual publications of achieve- 
ment in planning on the lines of 
the Medical Officer of Health’s 
Teports are needed, but more in- 
formation, more attractively pre- 
sented. |Broadsheets and Press 
articles should also appear through- 
out the year. 


(4) The formation of Citizen Advisory 
Groups under the auspices of the 
Mayor, together with the neigh- 
bourhood planning groups are 
necessary to keep the public in 









Picture Post Photos 


There were frequent consultations 
between the industrialists in the town, 


members of the Cédrporation, town 
Officials and the team. 
close touch with their elected 


representatives on the Planning 
Committee. 


(5) With the imminent introduction of 
the Control of Land Use Bill, with 
its promise of great powers in 
wholesale reconstruction of central 
areas of towns, the right type of 
Planning Officer is essential—a 
development officer who has the 
authority and the knowledge to 
take the initiative in development, 
and to overcome the legal and 
financial difficulties, much as a re- 
sourceful Town Clerk does now. 
The re-parcelling of sites among 
dispossessed owners calls for an 
adequate staff of trained estate 
managers, who must gain and 
maintain the confidence of the 
public, This is very well handled 
in Holland, in Middelburg and 
Rotterdam, where impressive new 
streets and shops and houses have 
already been built in the blitzed 
areas, 


(6) Planning can no longer be a side- 
line of an overburdened engineer’s 
office. We are finding that the 
planner is becoming the medical 
officer of environment, and, as 


such, the spearhead of democratic 
action as between neighbouring 
authorities and as between the 
many conflicting elements within 
the town itself. 
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The modelling unit has one of the most important jobs in the Public Relations aspect 


planning 


It translates the technical proposals in the plan into terms that the publice 


easily understand and appreciate. 


(7) Finally, Cost. The Middlesbrough 
survey cost a little under 2s. a head 
of the population for the year. If 
2s. 6d. a head per year were to be 
spent in all our towns, we could 
for five million pounds a year 


achieve, in a country that has 
recently spent fifteen million pounds 
a day on destruction, a high degree 
of order in our environment. 


(Mr. Lock’s article draws attention to 
a very real danger in positive planning. 
In their enthusiasm, the Planning Team 
should never be allowed to forget that 
planning has virtue only in relation to the 
better environment which it can create, 
and to the happier and fuller lives 
ordinary people can be encouraged to 
live in that better environment. 


The article has special interest in 
relation to the work of Developing 
Agencies of New Towns. It will be a 
natural temptation for them to look on 


Having muddled through witho 
a plan in’ the past, we 


reformed: we are now trying ti 
muddle through according to plan, 
But no plan can succeed whichi 
not backed by the force of put 

opinion, for, as Uthwatt has & 
minded us: ‘Planning exists nd 
for the planners, but for ft 
planned.”’ 


THE PLAN as sacrosanct. It will) 
an almost inevitable temptation for 

to be on the defensive for its preservation 
against local attacks — especially # 
attacks will often be made foolishly ai 


for questionable motives. 


But it would, we suggest, be a pilj 
if amendments to New Town Plans, 
if not made in a spirit of goodwill 
co-operation, were to be turned 4 
without the most careful and objetti 
consideration. — Editor, Town 
Country Planning.) 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


An Uncensored 
Conversation 


SCENE: PUBLIC BAR, 


THE GENIAL REVIEWER DOTCHERISE IS WITH HIS 


CAPTIOUS COLLEAGUE CRAWSHAWTEES. 





porcH: J see C. E. M. Joad has a book on 
“The Untutored Townsman’s Invasion of 
the Country.’’* 


gw: I have read it. I’m against sprawl, 

ngaloid or literary. Why ‘*Untutored 

nsman’’—why not ‘‘Unphilosophical 
ilosopher’’ ? 

: Fair’s fair, Crawshawtees. Admit 

d sprawls entertainingly. Admit he makes 

ou want to see lots of places you didn’t 

know of. Admit there is real passion in his 

tred of swarms of yahoos desecrating lovely 

solitudes. 


craw : Can you bear to think of a Lakeland 
wlitude given over to Joad ? 


porcH: J see what you mean; but that’s 
aesthetic prejudice. Surely Joad is right about 
tl the tasteless vulgarity of the urban mob. 


craw: Dead right, Dotcherise ; but isn’t 
he one of its outstanding manifestations ? 


"EDoTCH: Yes, but a hopeful because conscious 
Si one. Reformation can only come from 
within. He candidly tells us that when 
arly thirty he was blind to scenic beauty, 
y§ pursuing sensuous and cerebral excitations, 
util the Country got hold of him and made 
him what he is... . 


, And what in the name of Socrates 
she ? 


borcH: And now he longs to be an Oxford 
Don and to tutor the still untutored. 


craw : Good work, if that is the aim. But 
he isn’t clear what the aim is. He hasn’t 
made up his mind whether to tutor the 
fownsman, exterminate him, or pack him 
light in Vienna flats. 


DOTCH : Granted; but you must allow a man 
ma lis little irascibilities. 

CRAW: Then allow me mine. I say Joad 
hasn’t the normal love of natural beauty, 
| hich is strong enough to overlook a few 
loffee wrappers on a mountain. To him (he 





* Faber & Faber, 1946. 8s. 6d. 


Says SO) it is an acquired, painfully-cultivated 
taste. A bit of orange-peel in a landscape 
throws it out of gear. Being aesthetically 
sluggish, he can’t understand the over- 
whelming reactions of a liberated townsman. 
I tell you, the ordinary bloke’s passion for 
space is like the energy bottled up in the 
atom. The more fissionable stuff you mass 
the greater the explosive power. Joad wants 
to smother the bomb in layers and layers 
of concrete ; but the thicker the container 
the bigger the bang. 


DOTCH: You are unjust. He proposes to 
canalise the explosion. National planning is 
to decide which towns shall grow and up to 
what limits. Agricultural belts all round. 
What is that but the garden city idea ? 


CRAW: Fine; he’s getting there. Once 
more, Ebenezer Howard as the Hound of 
Heaven, chasing the worser self of a 
Preservationist into blessedness! But why 
can’t Joad come clean ? Why must he still 
hanker after cramming people in the ugliest 
towns, on the dullest and most derelict 
land ? Why does he grudge the tiny little 
bit of farm-land needed to house everybody 
decently ? To save the country you must 
give the townsman more space, not less. 
noTcH: Well, he very nearly sees this. He 
is well on his way to salvation and member- 
ship of the T.C.P.A. 

CRAW: Yes, but why rush into print when 
you have only half thought out your 
position ? 

DOTCH: Come, come, Crawshawtees; if 
Philosophers waited to write books till their 
philosophy is settled, how the devil would 
they live? A book is justified if it’s fun and 
starts you talking. 

CRAW: Perhaps you’re right, Dotcherise. 
All the same... . 

DOTCH : Two double-wh'skies, duck... . 


—METROFUG. 
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ROADSIDE TREES in thb 





** Too little attention has been paid to 
the planting of trees; many schemes 
are over-planted, many unskilfully 
planted. In the early stages some 
degree of over-planting is desirable, 
but the effect should be closely watched 


and some trees removed in later years. 


Universal avenue planting at the 
side of streets throughout the whole 
scheme produces monotony, and a feel- 
ing of oppressiveness when the trees 
mature. . . . It may be thought we 
place too much emphasis on planting. 
We are of the opinion, however, that 
the popular prestige of any scheme 
depends more on careful attention to 
it than on almost any other factor. 


The mean, squalid appearance of 
many schemes proves on analysis to 
be mainly due to its neglect. The 
repute of many ‘‘ good-class’” residen- 


tial areas is largely due to the fact 


that the occupiers have been well-off 


enough to go in for good planting— 
though in many cases they have over- 
done it.”’ 


From ‘‘FUTURE HOUSING POLICY,”’ 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Association. 





The example {s** 
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they I 


‘ Tce visited 
By M . i . H ° L E S PER “Fact 
: Port 
first” tc 
‘“4.N ENORMOUS NUMBER Of neWhie:. 
A varieties and species of hariy§.. i. 
trees have been added to ow Tree 
collections during the last fifty year, weaki 
yet it is very rarely indeed that one segs monot 
any attempt made to go outside a certain vet it 
restricted group of common trees for comm: 
the adornment of streets,’’ wrote W.Jgi.._ 
Bean, a former curator of the Royal burely 
Botanical Gardens, Kew, in 1916. of larg 
Thirty years later, in Trees in Britain 
(published 1946), L. J. F. Brimble refeng;, .-., 
to several varieties recommended byf,, 
Bean as suitable for roadside planting nue 
and expresses regret that, although eas} jcidy 
to grow, they are little known and thet}... 4 
fore seldom cultivated in Great Britain. 
Apparently town planners are not | 
even yet alive to the decorative poss- BO 
bilities of the tree in urban areas. Exp 
During the next few years thousands }sance 
of acres of Britain’s countryside will be flarge ; 
converted into new towns for th} tren | 
accommodation of our overcrowded find in 
population. This does not mean, hoWflave b 
ever, that the town dweller of the futute,f the |i 
like so many in the past, will have 108 choser 
travel miles for the sight of green, Oopeniito dar’ 
spaces or the scent of blossom. It netllisve p 
not mean that planting will continue find t| 
be as unimaginative as it was in mal fshape, 
of the estates built between the wars. § Of 1 
Encouraged by the Government, loaf iille, 
authorities everywhere are now ‘‘plal-Butisfa 
ning conscious.’’ They realise tf tam, 
necessity for wise and imaginali€d Japane 
handling of development schemes aif INegur 
they are alive to the importance of pif Elder) 
viding educational and recreational f Labur 
facilities, properly sited schools, shOMof the 
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ban District 





» ind factories. It is up to these authori- 
‘ Kies to include in their vision of to- 
1] morrow towns which express some of 
LEGO te colour and grace of the countryside 
they have replaced. Those who have 
visited Bournville (home of Cadbury’s 

TER “Factory in a Garden’’), Letchworth, 
Port Sunlight or Welwyn, will be the 
frst'to agree that a well-planned urban 
district can be as satisfying aesthetically 
the finest natural scenery. 

Trees are an invaluable means of 
yeaking any tendency towards 
monotony in a modern housing estate, 
yet it is still unusual to see any but the 
commonest kinds—the elm, plane or 
lime—bordering our roads, even in 
purely residential areas. In the centre 
of large cities planes have undoubtedly 
done great service because they flourish 
le insmoke and dust-ridden atmospheres, 
\ded | but the air in most towns in Britain is 
planting} we enough to suit many kinds of 
igh €8§)} ciduous trees, and this will be doubly 
phe tue of the newly developed areas. 


are not ; 
e possi BOURNVILLE EXPERIMENTS 
AS, Experiments at Bournville, for in- 
ousanés }stance, show what can be done. A very 
e will flare number of ornamental trees have 
for theiien planted there both as road trees 
crowdélfind in plantations. As road trees they 
an, hoWftave been found more satisfactory than 
ie futute the limes, planes and elms originally 
have Wichosen, which tend to grow too big and 
en, Opeliio darken the houses. They need exten- 
It neélisve pruning to keep down their size 
ntinue find this spoils their natural beauty of 
in many § shape. 

> wars. § Of the many species tried at Bourn- 
ent, locilfiille, those which have proved most 
v “plat utisfactory as road trees are the White- 
alise tifttam, Crimson and Cockspur Thorn, 
aginal®} apanese Crab, Hizakura Cherry, Acer 
mes ai iNegunda (ash-leaved Maple or Box- 
e of pi FEMder), Almond, Mountain Ash, Birch, 
real laburnum and Amangowa cherry. Most 
Is, ShOPHof these blossom attractively in spring 
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Pleasant treatment of a busy main thorough 
fare in Bournville (The Birmingham Outer 
Circle Bus route) showing the preservation 
of old trees and new roadside planting. 


and are brightly berried in autumn. They 
are all of convenient size and shape. 

Other effective varieties suitable for 
roadside planting are False Acacia, 
Manna Ash, double-flowered Sloe or 
Blackthorn, the shrub-like Bird Cherry, 
Norway Maple, the gold-leaved tulip 
tree, purple plum and purple sycamore, 
American Mountain Ash and Cornish 
Elm. 

An avenue of Maidenhair trees was 
planted in one of Washington’s streets 
some years ago. Little known in this 
country, these graceful trees are easily 
grown in a rich well-drained soil. They 
are not difficult to transplant, are 


pie NAS 


Bungalows for older people. The two informally sited 
trees give the lawn and houses an added restfulness. 


tolerant of hard pruning and thrive in a 
town atmosphere. 

Another variety seldom cultivated for 
road ornament in Britain is the Magnolia 


tree. This, like the Maidenhair, is not 
difficult to grow, especially in the South, 
given a well-drained loamy soil. In 
Rochester, New York State, the centre 
of a street was planted with Magnolias 
and a very effective show their lily 
flowers make in early summer. 

An imaginative planner will avoid, 
wherever possible, placing his trees in 
straight rows, for this method only 
accentuates the artificial appearance so 
often created in the modern estate. 
Groups of trees can be planted to screen 
a poor view or to form a focal point 
along an important view axis. Odd 
corners of land which for some reason 
cannot be built on may also be planted, 
and another welcome variation from the 
straight row is the shrub-planted border 
with a main footpath one side and a 
secondary one the other. 

In the past, existing trees were all too 
often pulled down when new housing 


estates were planned, but a far mor{y 
pleasing effect can be created by pre]; 
serving the natural features of a site. 
Roads should be planned so that old 
trees can be left in position and the 
natural contours of the ground retained. 


RETENTION OF EXISTING TREES 


At Bournville existing forest trees 
have been left standing at the roadside 
and in gardens wherever possible. Inf\ 
one instance a row of elms was extended 
by fresh planting and was made into 
the central feature of a double-track 
road, the trees standing in a broad belt 
of grass between the carriage-ways. A 
spacious and impressive vista was thus 
created, and the building of a church 
afforded an opportunity of closing ths 
view with a prominent architectural ji 
feature. In another part of the estale 
houses are grouped quadrangle-fashion 
round a clump of old-established trees. 

The Ministry of Health and Ministy ji 
of Works Housing Manual (1944) points 
out that skilled advice on both te 











Clump planting in an oven space. These trees are about fifty years old. 


(Bournville Photos) 


panting and maintenance of trees and 
shrubs should always be sought from 
wmeone with a knowledge of the 
district. 

W. Dallimore, one of the country’s 


fremost authority on trees, has 
pointed out that the proper time to 
draft schemes for road planting is when 
lhe plahs and estimates for new roads 
awe under consideration. Too often the 
question is an afterthought. He has also 
put his finger on one of the reasons why 
many of our roads are spoilt by un- 
witable trees. ‘‘Too often a builder in 
lying out an estate plants trees all along 
te roads to create an immediate effect, ’’ 
maintains. ‘‘ He perhaps gets a cheap 
ier of trees, knows nothing about 
em, plants them and there they are for 
he municipal authorities to do the best 
ey can with, and withstand the bicker- 
igs of ratepayers because they are not 
il that could be desired.’’ 

Much can be done to soften the land- 
“ape by introducing grass verges and 
sands, and a most attractive form of 
tad border is the wide, planted verge 


in place of front gardens, both side and 
front fences being dispensed with. This 
uninterrupted sweep from front door to 
road edge creates a very restful effect, 
but the difficulty is that most people like 
their own front gardens. In these cases 
the stiff appearance of a series of strips 
of garden, all the same size and shape, 
can be alleviated by the use of low 
hedges instead of fencing for the side and 
front boundaries. Planned with regard 
for the’ contours of the land, which is 
undulating, Bournville roads are usually 
flanked by grass verges six feet wide and 
by footpaths of the same width, trees 
being planted in the_ grass verges 
wherever practicable, also crocuses, 
daffodils and other spring flowers. The 
normal distance from house front to 
house front is 82 feet. 


IN HARMONY WITH 
ARCHITECTURE 


In May this year the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning issued a useful 


(Continued on page 128) 
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time one out of every six people 
who will require housing accom- 
modation will be of pensionable age 
means that we must give serious thought 
to the special needs of old people. 
Many old people have very decided 
views about the types of houses that 
should be built for them, and the 
Women’s Advisory Housing Council, 
who during the war conducted useful 
inquiries on the housing needs of other 
population groups, has recently circu- 
lated a questionnaire to elderly people 
in all parts of the country Ninety- 
eight per cent favoured the making of 
special arrangements for the accom- 
modation of old people. Sixty-one per 
cent think that these arrangements 
should take the form of small houses, 
while 18.8 per cent want maisonettes 
(two-storey flats). In spite of the fact 
that the economy of a bedroom alcove 
off the living-room is obvious, 70 per 
cent want a separate bedroom. It is 
surprising to find that as many as 23 
per cent of those questioned want to 
live in communities of old people; 
59.3 per cent, however, want homes 
suited to their needs situated amongst 
ordinary houses. A medical nursing 
service and a community centre were 
popular ideas, but only 18 per cent 
wanted a communal dining-room. A 
central cookhouse, however, from which 
ready-cooked meals could be taken 
home, was favoured by 60 per cent. 
Those replying to the questions were 
invited at the end to state any other 
points they considered necessary in the 
provision of accommodation for old 
people. In reply to this, gardens were 
mentioned more frequently than any 
other amenity. 
* * + 


Tin fact that in about fifteen years’ 


In When 


Democracy Builds (Uni- 





versity of Chicago Press, 25s.), Frank 


Lloyd Wright, Architect, turns social 
philosopher and economic _ theorist, 
leaning heavily for support on Rousseay 
and Henry George. He hits hard at the 
congested American City in a style that 
one critic has called ‘‘just this side of 
deplorable.’’ 


‘* The properly citified citizen,’’ he 


writes, “‘is a broker, vendor of gadgetry:§) 






a salesman dealing for profit in humang) - 


frailties. ... The value of earth as man’s 


heritage is gone far from him in cities \ 


centralisation has built. ... He ha 
traded the Book of Creation for emascu- 
lation by way of the Substitute. ... 
He lives in some cubicle among other 
cubicles under a landlord who himself 
probably lives up there above him in 
some penthouse. . Children grow 
up, herded by thousands in school 
built like factories, run like factories. ... 
The citizen if properly citified has lost 
sight of the true aims of human existence 
and accepted substitute aims. ... 
Struggling to artificially maintain, as he 
can, teeth, hair, muscles, and sap, his 
sight is growing dim ; hearing is chiefly 
by telephone. Most modern 
European cities wisely resisted such 
skyscraper exploitation as ours, fe 
maining nearer to human scale. ... Yel 
concentrations of about two hundred 
or more persons to the acre are often 
considered ‘‘practical’’ (London) ® 
planning or replanning. Gather that 
many people together, visible on evéfy 
acre, and try to imagine freedom and 
the pursuit of happiness left open to each 
as such multitudinous crews on COh 
tiguous acres grow up round each other 
by the square mile.’’ 

His solution for congestion is popl- 
lation and industrial decentralisation 
‘*Broadacre Cities,’’ where every it 
dividual would have at least an act 
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ROPOSED SATELLITE TOWN — 














»n grovg land to call his own, Decentralisation 
schoos| U2 riot on this scale may shock 
ries, ...q Mactical planners. It is certainly diffi- 
has lost§ Ut to visualise the integrated social 
xisteneg Md cultural life he advocates, taking 
_ , _ pape in this environment. But it is 
in, as hey Peasant to criticise a ‘‘density’’ stan- 
sap, his tard for being too low. Our practical 
s chiefly} lective may lie somewhere between 
modern } 0 persons to the acre he criticises, and 
»d suchg"e person to the acre planning—with 
urs, 1e-§ “tight on the side of the angels. 

et * * * 


Lloyd Wright may exaggerate the 
tumber of people who want as much 
%an acre of land. Nevertheless we 
hould, in our new town-building pro- 
om af gamme, do everything possible to cater 
oa fot the small-holder ‘“type’’ who un- 
n to toubtedly wants to go on earning his 
oe ling in an urban job, but who would 
cnolm st much satisfaction from  spare- 
me work on his own land. 

is pop} “This may be an extreme type, but 
sation 10} there are very many who feel a strong 
very iri urge to be ‘closer to the land’ in some 
an ati Way, though capable of holding their 








. ., | Of course the main idea is to attract people.”” 
1g Other (Reproduced by kind permission of the Proprietors of Punch) 





own in industry also. ... It is a pro: 
ductive type and worth encouraging, 
and very difficult to provide for in a 
large town. It could be provided for by 
groups of homesteads either in the 
15,000 to 50,000 town, or in smaller 
town and villages if suitable types of 
industries could also be settled there.”’ 
This, we feel, is a more practical line 
in relation to the problem before us. 
The quotation is from Planning and the 
Countryside, the evidence of the Town 
and Country Planning Association to 
the Scott Committee. 


* * * 


At the recent conference of the 
Institute of Housing, Mr. C. W. 
Gibson, chairman of the L.C.C. Housing 
Committee, continued to advocate a 
quasi-satellite solution for London’s 
housing problems on the grounds that 
the new towns would not be ready in 
time to make an effective early contri- 
bution to London’s physical housing 
needs. It would of course be a grim 
thought if Greater London planning 
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were to end with a ring of quasi- 
satellites in the Green Belt, plus a ring 
of new towns just outside the Green 
Belt. Called upon, Mr. Gibson, at the 
Institute of Housing Conference, made 
no attempt to say why houses built in 
quasi-satellites could be built so much 
more quickly than houses in a new 
town further out. 

We are glad however that as a result 
of the intervention of the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning the regret- 
table Chessington episode is now closed, 
and we look forward to seeing the 
L.C.C. taking a leading part in the 
founding of London’s new towns. 





COASTAL DEFENCE- 
A NATIONAL CHARGE 


By Stanley A. Manning 


gs ip announcements that the Lowes- 
toft Town Council and East Norfolk 
Rivers Catchment Board propose carry- 
ing out work on the sea defences in 
their respective areas, at a total esti- 
mated cost of some £765,000, direct 
attention to the present unsatisfactory 
financial position of such work. At 
present, local authorities have to pay 
substantial amounts, which they cer- 
tainly cannot afford, to keep out the 
sea. The long campaign to have coastal 
defence regarded as a national charge 
is, as yet, unsuccessful. 

Lowestoft Town Council recently 
received a report from its consultant 
engineer that, to prevent the sea break- 
ing through, a complete new wall 
behind the present one was necessary. 
This involves an estimated expenditure 
of £235,000, which is additional to the 
previously estimated expenditure of 
£180,000 necessary ‘‘to complete the 
sea defences.’’ 

The present sea wall was built only 
24 years ago at a cost of a quarter of 
a million pounds, 

The scheme of coastal defence works 
to be carried out at Caister is estimated 
to cost £350,000, both the Board’s 
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chairman and Chief Engineer having 
declared that work must be started at 
once if a catastrophe is to be averted, 

Evidence of the hardships imposed on 
local authorities faced with such costly 
schemes, which are carried out in the 
national interest, can be found in the 
report on the financial position of the 
East Suffolk Rivers Catchment Board 
two years ago, when the Board madeit 
**quite clear to the members of local 
authorities concerned that they have 
reached the limit of their financial 
resources and can no longer accept 
responsibility for inundations caused 
by the sea....”” 

Since its inception the Board had then 
carried out major constructional works 
costing £189,000. £130,000 of this 
amount had been spent on sea defences, 
as compared with £59,000 on purely 
land drainage works. The raising of 
loans entailed charges amounting to 
£11,189, and, although the Government 
contributed a large amount, the Board 
was left to find £4,500. In the result, 
there was no income to cover much 
essential maintenance, which had to be 
neglected. 

The serious delay involved in con 
sultations with and approval by the 
Government, for grant purposes, o 
local authorities’ proposals provides 
another argument for making them a 
national responsibility. 

The East Norfolk Rivers Catchment 
Board suggests that the Government 
should contribute an 80 per cent grant 
towards the cost of the work to k& 
undertaken at Caister. If the grants 
made, the Catchment Board, the Rail- 
way Company, the County Council and 
the Rural District Council will still 
have to meet the remaining £70,000. 

The 7,500 acres of land flooded in 
1938 included 752 acres of arable land, 
3,459 acres of grazing ground, 
1,660 acres of rought ground most 
this being arable or grazing grow 
which had become overgrown during 
the inter-war farming depressi0d. 
Britain can no longer afford to lo# 
such areas of vital farming 
especially in view of the fact that salt 
impregnated land takes years to retum 
to its former condition. 
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IN THE GREEN BELT 

nN the letter to the Clerk of the L.C.C. petuated and extended in the proposals of 
which we reprint below, the Minister hag ee roca Plan, and later accepted 
of Town and Country Planning has Y Mie JOverninenr. . 
ended a keenly disputed issue. The Any building in the Green Belt area is 
CC.’ 1 to build the 800 plainly undesirable, and it was only to make 
LC.C. 's proposal to build on the “4 a start on the short-term programme of 
ares site at Chessington was opposed urgent post-war housing that provision has 
by all those who felt that the Council’s been made for some ** quasi-satellite’’ 

housing problem could best be solved development to take place. ; 
by pressing on more quickly with the The Minister has from time to time 
building of new towns beyond the ——. om ty _ greatest a 
: f and solely under the pressure of urgen 
Geen Belt and by, the extension Of Noung esd Wo dercopmen by 
London area, but not by the addition of County, Council and other Housing 


Siler : < Authorities in the Green Belt area. He is 
further dormitories to London’s fringe. clear, however, that where Chessington is 


The Greater London Plan has specific- concerned, the Government’s long-term 

ally mentioned Chessington as particu- policy must prevail and that the land, 

larly valuable open country for Ivondon’s which forms a valuable wedge of open 

recreation: ‘‘In the Chessington area country, ought to remain open for the 

.. all zoning proposals should be kept recreation and benefit of the population of 
< 99 : . e built-up areas. 

an Miner hich Ps a nae With regard to alternative provision 


: which it is agreed must be made for reliev- 
accepted the Greater London Plan in ing the congestion south of the Thames, the 


Minister has suggested to Officers of the 


the principle should now help to main- 
lain the integrity of the Plan by refusing Council that consideration should be given, 
to allow building at Chessington. in collaboration with the Local Planning 

The following is the text of the letter Authorities, to the establishment of smaller 


f ae ? housing estates at Horsley, Reigate and 
tom the Ministry : Redhill, but substantial relief can only be 
Sir, provided by pressing on with the building 


P of new towns. As your Council know, it 
Suggested Development at Chessington has been decided to provide a new town at 
Iam directed by the Minister of Town 


J . Crawley, Sussex, and this development will 
and Country Planning to refer to informal _e given high priority. Provision will be 
discussions that have taken place on the 


k made for industry, together with the houses, 
proposal of the London County Council to and it is hoped that an effective start in 
tevelop land at Chessington, Surrey, for actual building will be made within the 
housing purposes, and to say that this next two or three years. 
matter has been most carefully considered The Minister feels sure that the decision 
ty the Minister in association with the — which the Government have been obliged 
Minister of Health. to take in relation to Chessington will prove 

The Minister is acutely conscious of jn the long run to be in the best interests of 
London’s housing needs, and of the diffi- | London and Greater London, but he does 
culties which our Council, in common with 


not underrate the immediate difficulties 
wurounding Authorities, have in finding which may be caused. I am to assure the 
though sites to meet their programme. 


Council that he will do everything in his 

At the same time a halt must be called to power to reduce these difficulties by 
the outward spread of London, which accelerating so far as he possibly can the 
uathered such momentum in the years be- —_ decentralisation of London’s population. 
Ween the two world wars, and it was to I am, Sir 
Prevent the areas already built up from Your obedient Servant 
. | ing further cut off from the open country (Sed) E. A oan 
that the principle of a Green Belt—in the a are , 
Preservation of which your Council have To The Acting Clerk of the 
ilready shown their interest—was per- London County Council. 


D 
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ENVIRONMENT AND 


MARRIAGE 


GUIDANCE 


By Dr. David. Mace 


General Secretary of the Marriage Guidance Council 


Pees sound marriage is a very 
sturdy plant and can survive any- 
thing in the way of hostile environment. 

But that’s no excuse for tolerating a 
bad environment, which can do serious 
damage to marriage at two points— 
first, in the early formative period of 
the relationship (that’s why it’s so 
tragic that so many young couples at 
the present time are having to live with 
in-laws or in very inadequate premises); 
and second, during any period of 
special stress or difficult adjustment 
(again, that holds good in these days 
for couples coming together after long 
separation). What happens is that the 
strain of adjustment which is already 
testing the marriage is made intolerable 
by the added pressure of hostile cir- 
cumstances, and a relationship breaks 
down which under more favourable 
conditions would probably come 
through triumphant. I’m quite con- 
vinced that a large proportion of the 
marriages now being ended in the 
divorce court could, with a proper 
chance, have turned out very happily. 

So we in the Marriage Guidance 
Council must be concerned about 
decent conditions for marriage and 
family life. Otherwise our work at the 
personal level will be constantly ob- 
structed and often defeated by social 
and economic factors. 

We can’t get the best out of family 
relationships in a bad environment ; 
and the planners’ attempts to improve 
environment will be abortive if the 
people can’t get along with one another 
in their basic relationships. 

It seems to me that there are four 
main environmental factors which affect 
marriage and family relationships— 





housing, family economics, community 
planning, and recreation. 


HOUSING 


Among sociologists—no matter what 
our particular angle may be—there is 
very little conflict here about what we 
want in general terms. We want to see 
every family settled in a home of its 
own, of the particular type which suits 
it best. That home must provide for 
the basic dignities and decencies of a 
full family life. It must be in conformity 
with the needs of health. It must reduce 
domestic drudgery to the very irreduc- 
ible minimum. It must ensure to the 
family as a whole, and to its individual 
members in reasonable measure, that 
essential privacy and _ independence 
which are deep human needs. It must 
provide adequate accommodation fora 
family of reasonable size (in contrast 
to the ‘‘birth control barracks’’ of the 
pre-war fashion). It must offer pro- 
vision not only for eating and sleeping 
and washing, but also for family fellow- 
ship and family recreation. 

These are the basic things we want. 
And we must insist on having them. 
The family unit is far too precious to 
the nation’s life, and too much in 
danger in these days, for us to trifle 
with this matter. Modern science and 
industry can provide these things for 
all families, and we must see to it that 
the programme is not whittled down. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Many people in this country simply 
have not reached any intelligent grasp 
of the economic crisis which faces the 
family in the modern world. 
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In the period before the war many 
men simply could not, out of their 
available resources, maintain a normal 
biological family at the subsistence 
level, and the fact is that in our modern 
society as it has come to be constituted, 
we cannot hope to preserve the institu- 
tion of the family without heavy and 
generous subsidies from the State. 

The present policy of putting patches 
over the cracks is futile and inadequate. 
What we want is a wholesale readjust- 
ment which, once and for all, shall set 
family life free from want and the fear 
of want. 

I suggest that to do this we must 
tackle the problem at three different 
points :— 

First, give people generous and 
adequate economic help at the time 
when they embark upon marriage. This 
is much more necessary than to dole 
out pensions to them indiscriminately 
in old age. 

It seems to me all wrong that, just 
at the time when young people begin 
family life, it should often seem to 
them that the hand of the community 
is against them. The young man is 
earning much less than he will get later 
when his need of it will not be so great. 
In addition to his low income, he has 
no capital just at the time when he is 
obliged to provide himself with a house 
and the necessary furniture. And, as a 
final touch in this ironic situation, his 
Slender income, if he marries, must 
cover the needs of two instead of one, 
unless his wife stays on at work and 
postpones motherhood. 

We need some system which will 
provide them, at the beginning of 
marriage, with what they need to put 
in sound foundations for their future 
family life. 

It could easily be done in such a 
way that they could repay it gradually 
later on, when their earning power has 
increased. 

The second point where we need 
economic readjustment concerns the 
Status of the wife. I am all for ‘‘equal 
pay for equal work’’: but only if at 


the same time we raise the slogan ‘‘equal 
resources for equal family responsi- 
bilities. °’ 
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It is sheer hypocrisy to talk about 
our belief in the importance of family 
life while we go on penalising the 
married as compared with the single, 
and discriminating in favour of the 
childless and against those who embark 
upon parenthood. 

All married people know that the 
income tax allowances which a married 
man gets in respect of his wife and 
children are in no sense proportionate 
to the burdens he shoulders in main- 
taining them. 

The third area where economic 
adjustment is needed is that of parent- 
hood. 

I consider it an outrage that a woman 
who bears a child and thus gives a new 
citizen to the community should involve 
herself or her husband to the extent of 
a penny piece in the process. The 
least we can do is to present her with 
the best free maternity service which 
resourceful planning and modern medi- 
cal skill can devise, with the respectful 
compliments of her fellow-citizens. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The growth of big cities has done 
serious harm to the welfare of the 
family. Health has suffered by cramped 
and restricted living. Security has been 
shaken by high prices. Family fellow- 
ship has been broken by the increasing 
gulf between the life of the family and 
the daily work of its members, which 
has sometimes reduced the home to 
little more than a mere dormitory. 
Above all, the grace and courtesy and 
consideration which characterise re- 
lationships in smaller and more static 
communities have often been stifled by 
the depersonalisation of urban life. 

The life of the city breaks down moral 
restraint, and puts relationships be- 
tween men and women on a cheap and 
superficial level. Where people do not 
know one another, and have no kind 
of personal commitment to one another, 
the relations between the sexes can 
easily degenerate till they become 
positively sordid. Thus we have sexual 
promiscuity, prostitution, venereal 
disease, marital infidelity and divorce 
raging in our time. These are charac- 
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teristic symptoms of a lowering of 
standards in regard to personal respect 
and loyalty, made possible by the con- 
gregation of people in such large 
numbers that the individual loses 
significance in the crowd. 

Another serious human _ problem 
arises in huge modern cities—the 
problem of mate selection. 1 am dis- 
tressed by the large number of letters 
i get from men and women of the 
quiet, shy, retiring, home-loving type— 
the people who by disposition are 
admirably qualified for marriage—yet 
who simply don’t know how to begin 
to look for a suitable partner. ‘‘The 
only way we can meet people of the 
other sex,’’ they say, ‘‘is by going to 
dances or drinking parties. But that’s 
no good to us. We feel like fish out 
of water in such gatherings. And any- 
way, the sort of people we meet there 
aren’t people of our own type.’’ This 
is a problem which I regard as a really 
serious one. And I can’t see much 
sign of a solution to it as yet. In the 
simple village community it was easy 
enough for the shy youth and maiden 
to meet and form friendships which 
ripened into very happy marriages. 
But how are they to meet in the whirling 
tide of the modern city ? 

Again, the structure of the city 
destroys a proper social sense within the 
family. The family is not sufficient 
unto itself. It needs, to preserve its 
balance, to be conscious of its place 
within a group of families— which in 
simple societies we call the clan. This 
gives the individual members of the 
family scope to exercise gifts which 
cannot be fully expressed in the narrow 
circle of the home ; to make deep and 
lasting friendships in a wider group 
than that to which they are bound by 
the ties of kin; and to recognise the 
rights of other families and their mem- 
bers, and so to dévelop social responsi- 
bility. But all this is denied to the 
family in the modern city. Often they 
don’t even know the names of their 
next-door neighbours. There is no 
sense of community. Instead, a narrow 
individualism is engendered which de- 
feats all the best ends of community 
living. The family itself suffers strains 
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and tensions because its individual 
members are thrown into too close a 
dependence upon one another without 
the correctives and safety-valves which 
a larger group could provide. 


RECREATION 


One of the features of modern life is 
that we are being given more and more 
leisure time. We have achieved the 
eight-hour day and are now well on 
the way to the five-day week. This 
provides unique opportunities for the 
cultivation of recreation on a scale 
hitherto unknown, 

Recreation can play a tremendously 
valuable part in the building up of 
family fellowship. Indeed, the modern 
family is becoming less and less an 
institution based on authority and sub- 
mission, and more and more a group 
of free and equal companions. 

The new types of recreation which the 
scientific age has brought fall into two 
sharply contrasting groups so far as 
their effect upon marriage and the 
family are concerned. Some pull away 
from the family. High-pressure mass- 
produced entertainment, such as the 
cinema, the dance hall, the sports 
stadium, the race track and so forth, 
draw individuals away from the family 
group and so tend to break up its 
fellowship. Facilities for fast and easy 
travel on the whole do the same— 
though family tours and outings and 
cruises are by no means exceptional. 

On the other hand, the radio. the 
gramophone, television and home 
movies tend to keep the family together 
and enable them to share their recrea- 
tion. The motor-car, on the whole, 
contributes also to the family fellow- 
ship. The telephone brings friends 
within reach of the home circle. 

These two opposing forces are prob- 
ably equally balanced. And on the 
whole I should hazard the opinion that 
the future will swing the balance in 
favour of an increase in family recrea- 
tion. Television may well lead to some 
decline in the public cinema. There 
seems also in these days to be a new 
interest in arts and crafts which can be 


(Continued on page 128) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 
BACKGROUND 


N A COUNTRY like ours the term land 
settlement really comprises two 
ideas—the re-distribution of our 
population so that the townsmen can 
gradually be ‘‘re-settled’’ on areas 
where, while following their urban 


occupation, they can also have normal 


access to the country, and the planning 
of our agriculture in such a way that 
there is a recognised place for the small 
producer and sufficient openings for 
the man with little capital to set his 
foot on the ladder of independence. In 
this narrower sense, land settlement 
means the establishment of small 
holdings.—Land Settlement and Town 
Planning, by A, C. Richmond. 


* 


If there were nothing to consider 
except economics, the thing to do 
would be to have fewer farmers. And 
if further technological progress de- 
veloped we should then have still fewer 
farmers. ... So much for the purely 
economic point. But concealed in the 
farm problem is a moral and political 
decision. The decision will be made 
whethe. we ignore it or whether we face 
it; but if we ignore it, the decision will 
be made by default, which is not the 
proper way to meet fate. The decision 
rests On Our answer to the question : 
‘‘Do we want fewer farmers ?’’ Farm- 
ing is not only an economic system for 
producing bacon and eggs, it is also a 
way of life. When it is a successful and 
relatively prosperous way of life, it 
produces a type of citizen we have 
valued highly. Many of our great 
national leaders have believed that the 
health and well-being, and even the 
freedom of our society is promoted by 
having a large number of farmers. Let 
us assume that we agree with them. 
Are we nevertheless to allow the number 
of farmers to diminish drastically ? 


Do we want to prop up by uneconomic 
methods a system of production which 


pays a social dividend? ... All these 
are political decisions. ... When the 
decisions have been. made, it is the 


purpose of the science of economics to 
tell us how to work them. If the 
decisions are unworkable they must be 
revised. But within the realm of what 
is possible no healthy society can allow 
its ends, its choices, to be determined 
by the economic machine.—A Time for 
Greatness, by Herbert Agar. 


* 


The peoples who have lost their civil 
rights had previously lost or had never 
obtained the means of economic in- 
dependence for individuals, families, 
and local communities. ... They were 
in the exact sense proletarians even if 
they happened to be earning fairly high 
salaries at the moment. For they had 
no reserves to fall back upon. They 
could not afford to lose their jobs. 
They could not afford, therefore, to 
speak their minds or to take risks, to 
be in any real sense of the word in- 
dividual citizens. They had to be 
servile or they starved. Wherever a 
dictatorship has been set up in Europe, 
the mass of individuals had already 
become so insecure that they no longer 
dared to exercise the legal liberties that 
the demagogue was attacking. . 
Thus the peasant, for all the poverty 
and the exploitation which he suffers, 
is relative to his own needs still the 
freest man in central Europe.—Walter 
Lippman, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, 


* 


The net loss of workers from German 
agriculture from 1933 to 1938 was esti- 
mated at 400,000. The total loss, how- 
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ever, was much higher since the working 
members of the family leaving the open 
country would have to be added... . 
This rural depopulation of Germany 
finds its parallel in the wholesale 
destruction of the class of artisans and 
small shopkeepers by the Nazi regime. 
It goes without saying that all this is 
a very natural development in a totali- 
tarian country where the ultimate aim 
is to turn the entire population into an 
amorphous mass.—ZJnternational Econo- 
mic Disintegration, by Prof. Wilhelm 
Ropke. * 


The number of men who own their 
own instruments of production is con- 
siderably higher than most people 
believe. The last Australian census of 
1933 showed that the proportion of 
adult men who owned their own 
businesses was 26.5 per cent.... The 
proportion of men owning their own 
businesses is lowest in the big cities 
and also in the pastoral lands which are 
still held in very large holdings and 
have not yet been subdivided. Where we 
have well-settled farming land and small 
towns the proportion rises to about 
50 per cent.—The Earth—Our Mother, 
by B. A. Santamaria (Melbourne). 


HOUSING CRISIS IN U.S.A. 


‘*Like an enormous flood disaster, 
housing crisis swept the nation. And 
all signs pointed to a frightening fact : 
the worst was yet to come. Some two 
million more U.S. families will have 
to double up before the end of 1946, 
the National Housing Administrator 
said. Nobody knew what to do to 
check the housing famine. House- 
builders were eager to build—but they 
lacked materials and labour. Federal 
housers were anxious to turn over 
temporary war houses to jam-packed 
cities—but they had no money to dis- 
mantle and move the dwellings. The 
cities wanted to help—but some worried 
about creating permanent slums by 
moving in temporary houses, others 
thought it was up to the Federal 
Government to supply the money for 
the job. . . .°°—From The Architectural 
Forum (Henry R. Luce publication), 
December, 1945, 
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(Continued from page 126) 
pursued at home. Gardens are more 
popular than ever, and the discovery 
of new materials and the invention of 
new tools promise to widen the scope 
of indoor handicrafts. 

Marriage and the family are suffering 
cruelly today from a host of crippling 
environmental handicaps. But every- 
where there are signs that the danger 
has been recognised, and that steps are 
beginning to be taken in the right 
direction. I don’t for a moment want 
to underestimate the magnitude of the 
task. But it should surely be possible, 
in the next few decades, to revolutionise 
housing; to overhaul and readjust 
family economics ; to build at least some 
first-rate new communities, and stir up 
in the rest a holy discontent with the 
nightmare of the modern metropolis; 
and to cultivate, within the family 
fellowship, as well as outside it, a rich 
recreational life which shall make the 
best of our increasing opportunities for 
leisure. 





(Continued from page 119) 
circular giving details of suitable orna- 
mental trees for particular districts, some 
idea of their cost and advice on planting 
and cultivation. This circular also drew 
attention to the importance of designing 
a planting scheme in harmony with the 
layout and architecture of the buildings. 

To assist still further those responsible 
for the appearance of our new roadways, 
the Institute of Park Administration has 
prepared a brochure dealing not only 
with standard tree planting but also 
with ornamental shrubs and flowering 
plants in parkways, boulevards and traffic 
islands. 

With all this knowledge at their dis 
posal there seems no reason why ouf 
local authorities should not create urbat 
roads in which their citizens can take 
both pleasure and pride. 
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SOVIET RECONSTRUCTION 


THE MOSCOW PLAN 

‘*In 1935, after prolonged consideration, a general plan was approved for the 
rebuilding of Moscow. The job was expected to take about ten years, but the war 
mevented us from finishing to schedule... . 

‘**In old Moscow, the population was very unevenly distributed. ... The new 
plan spreads the population evenly, the healthiest and most beautiful quarters being 
reserved for residential districts. The factories are being moved outside the limits 
of the city, which will have a green belt six miles wide. . . .°’—N. Chernyshev, 
Chief Architect of Moscow. 


GREEN SPACES 

‘* Along with steel and concrete, we shall build green leaves and air and grass 
into the fabric of our cities. ... Moscow, when we have finished rebuilding her, 
vill have 50,000 acres of parks and gardens, an average of over 40 square yards 
fr each citizen. . . . Before the Revolution she had only 2,000 acres of public 
gardens. . . . 

‘**Imagine a big wall tapestry hanging before you, a woven plan of the new 
Moscow. The entire pattern of streets and squares is interlaced with green, spread 
wenly over city and suburbs. Tree-lined avenues, intimate little parks, squares 
pilling over with flowers link up the open spaces inside the city with the parks on 
the outskirts. A green belt of mixed forest and park-land, six miles wide, connects 
the suburban parks and completely encircles the city. Moscow’s system of ‘green 
lags’ is serving as a model for many other Soviet cities... . 

‘*Back in 1935 Soviet town-planners had the idea that city school children ought 
to have their own parks offering organised games, a library, gardens where they 
wuld try their hands at growing flowers, miniature workshops where they could 
uild models, and open-air theatres where sports festivals could be staged and plays 
produced. The idea caught on. In a single year, 26 of these little parks were laid 
wut in Moscow... « 

‘*No less than 25 per cent of the sites of the great automobile plants in Moscow 
md Gorky are laid out as gardens. The park surrounding the Tashkent Textile 
Mills completely hides the buildings from the passer-by.’’—L. B. Lunts. 


[AND SETTLEMENT 

“**Billeting the steelworkers who come into this area in apartments is not good 
mough,’ says Shalayev, a leader of the Steelworkers Union. ‘They don’t like it, 
nd some of them are thinking of going home. We must find a way of providing 
each of them with a house of his own, and with a plot of land, a cow and some 
poultry, so that they will be on just the same footing as the local peasants.’ 

‘“‘Other Union members agreed. And so we approached the factory management 
vith the proposal that they should build houses and sell them to the workers on a 
en-year instalment plan. From the management this proposal went to the Government. 
The upshot was that our iron and steel plants were instructed to build 27,000 small 
houses, each to be provided with about a rood of land, a small orchard, vegetable 
garden, cowshed and poultry house.’’—Nikolai Sklizkov. 


PRE-FABS FOR BACHELORS 

‘Small prefabs for single men who hanker for a place of their own and a bit 
if garden are to be built as part of the great new housing scheme now being 
embarked on by the Russian Federation. These cottages-for-one are designed for 
comfort and convenience. Each will consist of a large living-room, kitchen, bathroom, 
oreroom and porch leading to the garden. A combined stove and boiler will 
sive constant hot-water.’’—I. Konstantinovsky. 
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T IS POSSIBLE to find out a great deal 
I about your neighbours in a city 

apartment without ever getting to 
know them by sight or even by name. 
Through walls, ceilings and floors you 
hear so much of their moving about 
that in practically no time you have a 
complete picture of their habits, tem- 
peraments, and probable incomes. 


There’s the family that lived upstairs 
last year, for instance. After careful 
study of their habits while lying sleep- 
less night after night, Phyllis and I 
decided that they did not wake up till 
midnight. Then the husband tied him- 
self to a trunk and the wife tied herself 
to a large radio and, starting at one end 
of the room, they raced to the other, 
dragging their furniture with them. 
After that, perhaps in celebration, the 
winner tap-danced for a few minutes, 
while the loser expressed his annoyance 
by hitting his piece of furniture with 
some blunt instrument. 


We decided that the two sisters next 
door were people of more regular habits 
—perhaps lady night watchmen who 
could not get home until three in the 
morning, but always got in exactly at 
three. They kept a small chair in their 
bedroom against the wall (our wall, 
too). At three, one sister would enter 
the bedroom and trip over the chair. 


‘*Watch out!’’ she would call, falling. 


**What ?’’ the other sister would ask, 
after which there was another crash... . 


I have found, on the whole, that one 
set of neighbours is very like another. 
Which brings us back to the original 


problem—why move from one apart 
ment to another just like it ? 

I believe that, down deep, apartment 
dwellers are incurable romantics. Some. 
where, we keep telling ourselves, there 
must be an apartment with walls thick 
enough to muffle the sounds of the 
people next door trying to break their 
leases with marijuana parties. Some 
where there must be an apartment whos 
every feature of size, outlook, quiet, and 
rent is as we dream of it. 

I do not really believe there is such 
a place. Nor, I think, does Phyllis. 
Yet next year we will both go baying 
down the trail, hot on the scent of the 
place ideal. 

(From How to do Practically Anythi 


by Jack Goodman and Alan Green. P 
lished by Simon and Schuster, U.S.A.) 


* 


W: live in a flat, and what a fiat, 
citizens. Actually the inside isn’t s0 
bad. It’s cream and _ bright-looking 
even if it is rather like a box. But there 
are some things to bear. 


In the first place, the water tank of 
the people in the flat downstairs is in 
the loft over our bedroom, and you 
know what a noise water makes— 
gurgling and spluttering. If they have 
a bath late at night it always keeps us 
awake—and they are clean people and 
like to bath a lot. 


They are not noisy people usually, 
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because they had a row. The man kept 
aying he was going to go out and 
commit suicide and we kept running to 
wr front door ready to stop him if 
he actually did go out, but he didn’t go, 
it was all right after about 2 a.m.— 
except for once or twice after they were 
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in bed when the man thought of some- 
thing he’d forgotten to say during the 
evening. 

We would like to move into a house. 
We don’t really like flats at all, but I 
daresay we’re prejudiced. 

—Letter in the New Statesman. 
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My own view is that when you live 
ina block of flats the character of the 
xople above you is far more important 
than the character of people below you, 
teause unless they are acrobats the 
xople below you do not bang very 
much on the ceiling, whereas all kinds 
{tenants can bang a good deal on the 
foo. When Edith and I took this flat 
we were delighted to be told that it 
tad sound-proof walls, but nothing 
was said about sound-proof ceilings, so 
lam not suggesting for a moment that 
we have any cause of action against the 
andlord, who is an excellent man with 
ipleasant and friendly attitude on the 
iifficult subject of sash-cords. 


Edith and I were quite sorry to hear 
that the people above us were leaving. 
They were a very nice couple, middle- 
ied and respectable, 
id they made a 
tinimum of noise, 
ticept on Wednesday 
lights, when some- 
thing went on in their 
font room that 
pwzled us a good 
hal... 








What actually happened on Wednes- 
day nights we have never discovered. 
Edith was in favour of asking them 
before they went, but I felt that it 
would be indelicate. 


I must admit that so far the new 
people upstairs have given us no cause 
for complaint. They have a small boy 
aged about two who answers to the 
name of Michael and screams loudly 
whenever he meets me in the passage. 

Very little noise comes from above 
except on Tuesday and Friday nights, 
when there is a peculiar bang-bang-bang 
noise which we have not been able to 
place satisfactorily. Personally, I think 
it is merely the weekly ironing of the 
various small garments that young 
gentlemen of two require if they wish 
to be dressy, but Edith hopes that the 
new tenant and his wife are forgers, and 
that the banging noise is the stamping- 
out of bank notes. 
If this should indeed 
prove to be the case 
our new neighbour 
seems to me to be 
an extremely useful 
sort of man to have 


on the premises. 
—Punch. 
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Advisory Committee on Hemel Hempstead 

The Minister has appointed the following 
Committee to advise him on the building 
of a New Town at Hemel Hempstead 
pending the holding of a Public Inquiry 
and the setting up of a Development 
Corporation under the New Towns Act, 
1946 :— 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Reith, G.c.V.0., G.B.E., 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Chairman). 

Mr. R. H. Wilson (Vice-Chairman). A 
partner in the firm of Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Messrs. Brown, Fleming and Murray. 
Joint Financial Adviser to the Ministry of 
Transport. 

Councillor Dive, 0.B.E. Member of the 
Hemel Hempstead Borough Council and 
Chairman of the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Committee since 1945. Vice-Chairman 
of the Mid-West Herts Joint Planning 
Committee. Member of Hemel Hempstead 
and District Juvenile Advisory Committee. 
His name was put forward by the Borough 


The Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, M.P. 
Town and Country Planning congratulates 
the Minister on his wise and courageous 
decision on Chessington. The text of his 
letter to the L.C.C. is reprinted on page 123. 
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of Hemel Hempstead and the Mid-Weg 
Herts Joint Planning Committee. 
Councillor Higgins. Member of the 
Acton Borough Council (which is one of 
the Authorities intending to export popu 
lation and industry to Hemel Hempstead), 
Member of the West Middlesex Joint 
Planning Committee. His name was put 
forward by the Acton Borough Council. 
Mr. J. E. McColl, 3.p. 


Barrister-at-law, © 


Alderman on Paddington Borough Council, 


Member of the 
ministration Committee. 
Metropolitan Boroughs 
Committee. 

Lord Morrison, 3.P. Chairman of the 
Law and Parliamentary Committee on the 


Standing Joint 


London Regional Ad on 
Member of ff 


Metropolitan Water Board. Alderman on § 


Tottenham Borough Council; former mem- 


ber of Wood Green Borough Council and F)> 


the Middlesex County Council. Was for 
20 years M.P. for North Tottenham. 
Alderman W. H. Ryde. Alderman on 


Willesden Borough Council (which is om ff. 


of the Authorities intending to export 


population and industry to Hemel Hemp & 


stead). His name was put forward by the 
Willesden Borough Council. 
Mr. H. W. Wells, ¥.S.1., F.A.1. 


Partner ff 


in the firm of Chesterton and Sons. Former §.. 


Chief Estates Officer in the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. 
- * 


Advisory Committee on Crawley - Thre 


Bridges ‘ 
The Minister has appointed the following &, 


Committee to advise him on the Develop- 


ment of a New Town at Crawley-Thie &, 


Bridges pending the holding of a Public 
Inquiry and the setting up of a Develop 
ment Corporation under the New Towss 
Act, 1946 :— 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wilfred Lindsell, G.BE., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.c. (Chairman). 

Mr. L. E. Neal (Vice-Chairman). 
Managing Director of Daniel Neal and 
Son, Ltd. Former Deputy Secretary of the 
Ministry of Works and Planning, 1943-6. 
Vice-Chairman of the London Regional 
Planning Administration Committee. 

Mr. H. A. Benson, C.B.E. Fellow of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Partner 
in the firm of Cooper Bros. and © 
During the war was for some time Directof 
of Royal Ordinance Factory Accounts i 
the Ministry of Supply, Controller of 
Building Materials in the Ministry # 
Works, Housing Production Officer in 
Ministry of Health. 

Mrs. Douglas Bolton. Member of tht 
London County Council for Hackmey 


since 1934. Has served on a number @ y 
official and unofficial Local Government 
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mmittees on Education, Hospital Ser- 
ws, Housing and Town Planning. 

Miss Caroline Haslett, C.B.E., COMP.1.E.E. 
rector of the Electrical Association for 
omen. Member of the Court of Gover- 










tead). Bs of the London School of Economics 
Joint By of King’s College of Household and 
whip: xial Science. Director of the Disabled 





sons Employment Corporation. Ad- 

set to the Ministry of Labour on women’s 

pining. Chairman of the Hosiery Working 
of the Board of Trade. Miss Haslett 

s born in Crawley. 

Mrs. Johnson. Has had wide experience 

local government welfare work and of 












of the B. building industry. During the war 
on the Biied with the W.V.S., organising am- 
aN ON Bisnce canteens and community feeding 
Mem Bnires; and later with the Ministry of 
» r wl and Power and Ministry of Works. 





Councillor J. Marshall, 3.p. Mayor of 
don (which is one of the Authorities 
mding to export population and in- 
sry to Crawley-Three Bridges). Chair- 
mn of the North-East Surrey Joint Plan- 
mg Committee for the past six years. 
airman of the Food Control Committee 
Croydon since the beginning of the war. 
sname was put forward by the North- 
bist Surrey Joint Planning Committee. 
Councillor E. Stanford, 0.B.£. _ Vice- 
airman of the Horsham Rural District 
mncil and the Crawley Parish Council. 
peals Secretary to St. Dunstan’s. 
mber of the Executive Committee of 
Personal Service League. Member of 
Chichester Diocesan Council. His 
ume was put forward by the Horsham 
wal District Council and the Crawley 
sh Council. 
The date of the —_ inquiry has been 
td for November 4, 1946. 
* * 7 


isory Committee on Harlow 




























ys and The Minister has appointed the following 
; of the fe" ittee to advise him on the building 
94346. New Town at Harlow pending the 
egional ding of a Public Inquiry and the setting 
“ )of a Development Corporation under 
"of the New Towns Act, 1946 :— f 
Partnet Sir Ernest Gowers, G.B.E., K.C.B. (Chair- 
1d Co, f). Chairman of the Coal Commission. 
Jirector gional Commissioner for Civil Defence, 
unts in g20don Region, 1939-41 ; Senior Regional 
ler of P’™Missioner, 1941-45. 
stry of Major-General R. P. Pakenhan-Walsh, 
- in the * M.C, (Vice-Chairman). Chief of Staff 
stern Command, 1935-39. Inspector 





o al Engineers and Commandant of the 
miool of Military Engineering, 1939. 
igineer-in-Chief to Lord Gort with the 
-F,, 1939-40. Controller General of 
Vv Provisions to Fastern Group. 
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Mr. B. G. K. Allsop, 5.P., M.c. Chartered 
Surveyor. Fellow of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institute. Fellow of the Auctioneers 
Institute. Senior Partner in the firm of 
Allsop and Co. Has had considerable 
experience in the development of London 
properties and estate management. 

Councillor T. H. Joyce. Member of the 
Edmonton Borough Council (which is one 
of the Authorities intending to export 
population and industry to Harlow). 
Member of the Middlesex County Council. 
His name was put forward by Edmonton 
Borough Council. 

Councillor Mrs. E. A. Newton. Member 
of Epping Rural District Council, by which 
Authority Mrs. Newton’s name was put 
forward. 

Alderman A. Reed, A.C.1.1., 1.2. Member 
of the Tottenham Borough Council, by 
whom his name was put forward. 

(Further appointments to this Com- 


mittee will be made later.) 
* * “” 


Control of Development f 

At a meeting of the Institute of Park 
Administration at Leeds, the Minister 
announced that his department would 
institute control of week-end bungalows 
and caravans, particularly on the coast. 


For far too long in every country in 
the world, forestry has been looked 
upon as a crop divorced from every 
other sphere of agricultural activity, 
whereas its real importance should give 
it a position right in the forefront of 
any comprehensive conception. Timber 
is a crop just as much as wheat, although 
it may take a hundred years to come 
to maturity. The part that timber- 
growing plays in the health and well- 
being of the universe is very little 
appreciated. It not only supplies a 
thousand needs in the way of car- 
pentry, building material, and other 
uses, but it also contributes to the well- 
being of the world by way of inducing 
a rainfall, arresting soil erosion, pro- 
viding the finest of Nature’s own sub- 
soilers, refertilising the land with humus 
as no other crop can do, providing 
shelter for exposed stretches of agri- 
cultural land, to say nothing of all the 
glorious ornamentation that woodlands, 
forestry and hedgerow timber contri- 
bute to our landscape’s beauties and 
charm.—Humus—and the Farmer, by 
FRIEND SYKES (page 195). (Faber and 
Faber.) 
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SECOND PLANNING REPORT FOR 
GLASGOW 


The first Report, by Robert Bruce, Master 
of Works and City Engineer, appeared in 
March, 1945, and was marked by a boldness 
of approach and splendour of conception 
in regard to the problem of replanning the 
City Centre. The fact that the Plan was 
as inhuman as an engineer’s Utopia might 
well be was not entirely Mr. Bruce’s fault. 
A planner must be much more than an 
engineer or an architect (and Glasgow has 
not even a City Architect), and the City 
would have been well advised to have 
appointed a Planning Consultant, as 
Edinburgh has recently done. Mr. Bruce’s 
plans for arterial and sub-arterial roads 
leading to the heart of the City, for the 
re-disposition of railway termini, and for 
electrification of local railways as well as 
the transformation of the tramway system 
into a genuine electric railway (running 
underground in the centre of the City) are 
all highly praiseworthy, although none of 
this has as yet been approved by the 
Corporation. One looked forward, there- 
fore, to the second report, especially when 
it was found to state (page 7) that it 
**embraces the whole area requirements of 
the City’? and not merely housing. Pre- 
sumably plans for industrial zones, open 
spaces, public buildings, etc., are on the 
Map No. 1 referred to but not published. 
But from the report one can only gather 
that 5 acres per 1,000 persons is to be 
allotted to ** planned open space’’ for every 
residential development and ‘‘unplanned’’ 
open space besides is to be available at the 
same average ; a total open space of 12.2 
acres per 1,000 persons is to be provided. 
If this can be done it will be a great achieve- 
ment, especially as the present total of 
281,000 houses is to be increased to 316,000 
The familiar three-concentric-zones system 
is employed for redevelopment, but Table 6 
(on page 15) accounts for only 165,000 
houses, so that the favourable densities (of 
from 16 per acre in the outer zone to 34 per 
acre in the inner) do not give the whole 
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story. However, while total flats 
reduced from the present 230,000 to 190,00fjas a su 
houses with gardens are to be increas& its im 
from 51,000 to 126,000—a very decid S 
improvement for Glasgow! Even so, th physic: 
proportion of flats to houses-with-gardele areas 
is 6 to 4. The immense (and long overdij, by 
redistribution of population which fgrgroun 
planned within the existing city boundaby task. 
can be grasped if one examines Mr. Bruce as the 
Table 10. He has divided the City inj, piateat 
276 zones; the ‘‘redevelopment”? zoriyuced a 
total 1,810 acres and in these are 172,0% area 
houses, i.e., the **net residential density\u-Fast 
is 95 houses per acre! Just how bad cchamittee 
ditions are in these zones is revealetl ping ar 
the fact that in 34 of these zones th that ti 
**houses per acre’’ exceed 100, and in thefrent a 
live nearly 400,000 people.  Sixty-tvhiner’” s) 
thousand seven hundred and forty peophs at 1 
are living at more than 500 persons perac hich each 
As dwellings at 12 to the acre normal; way o 
house not more than 50 persons, folk }ion of 
new development areas have fen times thyllites’ 
living-space accorded to Glasgow’s “‘arhy ating 
hill’’ denizens. The Plan 
There are those who regard Mr. Brucehie 
plans as *‘visionary’’ and *‘too tev0lk propos 
tionary.’’ Yet even Mr. Bruce knows ndoned t} 
(since his encounter in Edinburgh Wikio will 
Lewis Mumford) how inadequate it all & this ar 
Mere biological function demands towWbyhich h 
of not more than 50,000, and Glasgd 
must learn Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
dictum of the ‘‘fallacy of internal 7 
shuffling.’’ Only very considerable ¢ 
persal of population can meet Glasgowpans are 
(and Scotland’s) need, and those wimat Eas 
remain will need a new kind of “op tecomr 
ordinate-townships’’ city. bie in | 
bonal P 
bher of 
REGIONAL PLAN FOR CENTRAL fely Bish 
AND S.E. SCOTLAND ously 


One turns with relief and gratitude Pl 
Sir Frank Mears’s plan for the area fre rable pa 
Flanders Moss to Fife in the north dog’ | @n 
to the Borders in the south. This plan WwW 
worthy of the President of the Rog? Val 
Scottish Academy. Sir Patrick 
crombie has long preached decentralie, St ce 
tion ; so does Sir Frank Mears—but we”, Your 
a difference. Under present conditions {M8 an 
depopulation in the Tweed Valley ule 1 
example, the establishment of “ 
Towns’’ would simply denude the Val 
of its few remaining inhabitants. Sir Fa 
calls for such development of p 
services that every town and hamlet . 
receive new population and that news 
shall come to every part of every afeaj. 

The Report has splendid sections §, 
natural resources and geography, om 


OTLAN! 
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ats airy of Forth and Tweed Valleys, as 
190,0h4s a survey of the future of coalmining 
l its immense effect on the future of 
decid Scotland. Two big problems for 
$0, th physical planner emerge: first, the 
“gardele areas sterilised from town develop- 
overduiss by reason of subsidence due to 
hich }irground workings; secondly, the 
Oundajt task to be faced in reclaiming areas 
Bruce. as the Flanders Moss and the Slaman- 
ity ins Plateau. Nevertheless, Sir Frank has 
ZOtjuced a first-class plan to rehabilitate 
172,0} area covered by the Central and 
densityih-East Scotland Regional Advisory 
CCimmittee. He realises that ‘‘it is in the 
lying areas at the ‘root-tips’ of social 
mes ththat the need is greatest,’’ and to 
Linth¢}ent a return to the ‘‘dominant- 
ixty-tViner’? system of towns in a region, he 
Y PeOfis at creating ‘‘Constellations,’’ ‘‘in 
Per ac hich each member maintains its character- 
norma}; way of life, as opposed to the con- 
tion of a ‘sun’ and its dependent 
lites’ with the sun permanently 
ninating the scene.”’ 
The Plan assumed that the Forth Road 
- Brucchige would be built. All objections to 
) feVOlk proposal having now failed, it is to 
LOWS Nhoped that the Central and South-East 
Fgh Wikion will approve Sir Frank’s plan and 
> It all i this area will get the new and better 
ds toWEwhich he has envisaged for it. 


5 
times 
"5 7 , 


Glasgo 

crombie 

mae eILAND’S FIRST *‘NEW TOWN”? 

Flaseoweans are well advanced for the new 

1ose. witat East Kilbride in Lanarkshire, which 

of “op tecommended by Sir Patrick Aber- 
bie in his Report to the Clyde Valley 
tonal Planning Advisory Committee. 
wher of Sir Patrick’s proposed sites, 


ly Bishopton in Renfrewshire, is being 
wously Opposed by Greenock Town 
mil. Sir Patrick visualised a con- 
table part of Greenock ’s overspill being 
&d and employed in_ Bishopton. 
his plan" k want to develop a ‘‘satellite’’ in 

Kip Valley, but Sir Patrick is opposed 
uch a move. This looks like making a 
Htest case for Regional Planning v. 
#4 your population at any cost’’ local 
ning, and we shall watch developments 
acute interest. 















SCOTTISH N.H.T.P.C. 


wie annual meeting of the Scottish 
lonal Housing and Town Planning 
neil was held in Aberdeen on June 21-22. 
tthe Lord Provost of Aberdeen had 
med the delegates, the chair was 
m by Frank A. B. Preston, Esq., 
St. A tribute was paid to the memory 
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of two former members of the executive 
council, ex-Bailie Archibald McTaggart, of 
Kilmarnock, who was a noted figure at 
annual conferences of our own Scottish 
Section, and A. Victor Wilson, of Mother- 
well, who was also a member of Council, 
Scottish Section, T.C.P.A. The Con- 
ference was addressed by Mr. Craig 
Mitchell, of the Department of Health for 
Scotland, who conveyed the desire of Mr. 
Buchanan, M.P., Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State, to address. the 
S.N.H.T.P.C. during the summer. Two 
points he made were the fact that in June, 
1946, there were 27,000 building operatives 
compared with 6,500 in June, 1945, and 
that the standard new house was four- 
apartment, compared with the three- 
apartment house during the 1919-1939 
period. Papers were read, followed by 
discussion, on the ‘‘Provision of Houses 
for Owner-occupation in Scotland,’’ on 
‘*Rural Housing,’’ on ‘*‘ Housing Finance’’ 
and on the ‘‘ Allocation of Houses and the 
Points System.’’ There was also an Open 
Session to discuss housing progress, led 
by Mrs. Jean Mann, m.p. The Chairman 
protested at the Home Office circular 
urging the use of ex-A.R.P. material for 
purposes which could only lead to spolia- 
tion of town and country alike, and the 
Conference passed a resolution that protest 
be made against this development to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A Glasgow Schoolmistress’s 
Point of View 
‘*As for the rest of the Court 
appearances, most of them are for 
playing football in the streets, or for 
hanging on to the backs of lorries. 
And did you know that housebreaking 
may mean gaining access to a back- 
yard wash-house? When you get 
down to brass tacks you begin to see 
that if the kids had breathing space 
in their own homes with fair to 
middling parents and a moderate 
amount of playing space not under 
the wheels of the traffic, most of this 
delinquency would simply not be 
there.”’ 
Reported in the Glasgow Daily Record. 





TREES IN PLANNING—2 


TREES AND WATER SUPPLY 


By Hugh E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma 


N° man, no city, and therefore 
1% no civilisation can exist without 
water. No food can be grown without 
water. Many industries need water. 
Modern ideas on sanitation demand 
water. Research has definitely shown 
that large areas of the earth have be- 
come waterless and_ uninhabitable 
through man’s foolishness in destroy- 
ing trees. This country appears damp. 
True, we suffer from lack of sunshine ; 
but any farmer or gardener will tell 
you that, apart from wheat, we seldom 
get enough rain for growing purposes. 
Cape Town has as much rain as 
London ; Rome has more, New York 
has two-thirds more. In countries such 
as Australia, with large areas of natural 
low rainfall, the planning authorities 
must regard afforestation and water- 
supply as urgent first priorities in 
making possible the settlement of their 
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populations. In Britain, for reasona ie 
efficiency in food production and wabyltivati 
supply, afforestation is very importa One p 
Nevertheless, in masterly treatises @jined s 
water supply, trees are often not evgstate w 
mentioned, or only mentioned casualge*tt. ‘ 
Our water supply is obtained chi¢ Soe 
from three sources. In the west allpne est: 
north, regions of high rainfall and hagis a 
rock, the rain is caught in large reggie advé 
voirs, some of which feed our industng’ 
cities. In the east and south, where t 
rocks are softer, rain soaks throu ncrease 
pervious ground and is held chiefly 
clays, making it possible to sink 
and bore holes for water. Ma 
supplies, the London supply for ¢ 
ample, are derived from rivers, whdb 7; be 
water is filtered, settled in reservoilhy rese 
and treated for safety. Water has hamuddy, 
to be taken from rivers because wel on th 
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lad no national survey on the quantity 
f water flowing down our rivers, or 
relation to rainfall. The work of 
he engineers has been magnificent ; 
it the actual research on rainfall, 
-off, soakage and waste has neither 
en done nor correlated. The engineers 
ve worked on_ geology without 
ference to the immense effects of right 
akultivation and afforestation. 


One proprietor in South Africa main- 
ained springs and moist soil on his 
state while all around became semi- 
aimesert. One farmer in America brought 
. Mack water into his empty ponds and 
‘his neighbours came to fish with him. 
ane estate in East Anglia maintained 
amis trees, and its rainfall records showed 
he advantage against a neighbouring 
state. It is definitely known that trees 
bold rainfall; it is not unlikely that 
ees on ridges milk the clouds and 
acrease sunshine. 


Irregularity of flow is perhaps the 
ost annoying problem for water 
agngineers. Where the slopes above 
seservoirs or rivers are not treed, a 
kavy rain may at any time cause a 
‘food which may strain the resources 
fa reservoir or river, render the water 
muddy, and even end in disaster. It 
is on the hills that trees are wanted, 


we haf" this applies particularly to the 


ustern and southern counties. Their 
nots and humus soil hold the water 
) that springs and wells continue 
rough the summer, fields are moist 
or grazing and cropping, soil is not 
ashed off, water is not wasted by 
shing to the rivers, and rivers and 
reams are fresh and full in summer. 
wie water level below ground has been 
own to vary fifty feet between dry 
d wet seasons. This is no light matter 
ln engineering or farming, since it may 
bumean the death of trees or crops, and 
instant anxiety for water-suppliers. 
Joviously every county should be sur- 
ved for water-wastage and tree plant- 
tg. The mere provision of piped 
upplies for towns and cattle troughs 
vill not affect the general moisture of 
Pastures and fields, whose fertility is 
ikeessary for our assured food supply, 
only insurance for survival. 


Personal Votes 
ik Information 


Civic Affairs 

The Citizen, a new journal of Civic 
Affairs, has just appeared and will be 
published monthly. The Editorial policy 
is to convey factual news and authoritative 
comment on all aspects of Local Government 
responsibility to the ordinary public, and 
to councillors and local government 
Officials in order to excite wider public 
interest in all Local Government matters. 


War Damage Commission 

Mr. William Milburn, B.SC., F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.1., Of Sunderland, has relinquished the 
position of Deputy Commissioner for the 
Northern Region. Mr. Arthur Hollis, 
P.P.A.1., F.S.1., Of Leeds, the Deputy Com- 
missioner for the North-Eastern Region, 
will act in a similar capacity for the Northern 
Region also. 


C.P.R.E. 

The Council has sent a_ provisional 
protest to the War Office against the use 
of sixteen thousand acres of fell-land near 
Uliswater for temporarv Army training. 


Hurlingham Polo Grounds 

The L.C.C. Housing, Town Planning, 
Parks and Public Health Committees have 
recommended that the Council should 
acquire the Hurlingham Polo Grounds at 
Fulham—an area of about 75 acres—for 
public open space and housing purposes. 
It is proposed that 14$ acres should be 
used for housing. To balance this diversion 
of open spaces for housing, the L.C.C. will 
consider acquiring an equivalent amount 
of public open spaces in North Fulham. 


Satellite for Oslo 

A satellite in the Etterstad area north 
of Oslo is under consideration. The land 
is owned by the City of Oslo. 


British Road Federation Exhibition 
The Minister of Transport will open the 
1946 Exhibition of the British Road 
Federation at the Tea Centre, 22 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1, on December 4. 
Mr. A. A. E. Morgan has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Federation. 
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City Development 


By Lewis Mumford. Secker and War- 
burg. 8s. 6d. 


 —— has spent the summer 
with us, and given so freely of his 
wisdom that few readers of this journal 
will not have heard his voice, at least 
on the wireless. What he stands for is 
now widely known. That he is the 
deepest and most inspiring of contem- 
porary thinkers about the values of 
human environment is as widely ack- 
nowledged. Treading in the steps of 
Geddes, Howard, Henry Wright and 
others, he has pushed far beyond his 
masters both in condemnation, as well- 
reasoned as it is passionate, of what is 
our typical way of city life, and in 
exposition, at once idealistic and con- 
structive, of what may be the true and 
hopeful way, if we will but believe in 
and work for it. 

At the same time, Mumford gives us 
another book: not a new. book, for it 
consists of six reprinted essays, but none 
the less good and timely. I warmly 
recommend it to all planners and 
sociologists, and especially to those who 
have not yet read his other and more 
massive volumes. It is a good deal 
easier to read than most of them ; and 
it is an excellent introduction to 
Mumford himself, through his self- 
revealing prefaces to the several essays. 

The first essay, ‘‘The City,’’ a brief 
study of the history of American 
urbanism, is an early work (1922), which 
Mumford himself regards as immature ; 
but his essential ideas are already clear 
and firm. *‘The Metropolitan Milieu’’ 
(1934) surveys the New York of yester- 
day and today—at once a damning 
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indictment of megalopolitan noise, con.peen S' 
gestion and false, inhuman values, andflte co’ 
a splendid example of the emotionalflas ev 
and pictorial style which Mumfordplose | 
brings to such a subject. The judgmentsfiie ot 
of ‘‘Mass Production and Housing” #nd pr 
are as valid now as they were whenpindsc 
written in 1929. A common-sensefnental 
acceptance of some standardisation onlypnd tc 
makes the stronger his plea for amplepver, i 
scope in design and grouping to suit}nuch ' 
varying family needs, sites and regions,jiomin: 
**Report on Honolulu’’ (1939) is, tofhem— 
my mind, the best essay in the book,fite ear 
It shows Mumford on the job, poten-fiself. 
tially as great a planner as he is} The 
philosopher and prophet of planningjMr. T 
He insists that survey, qualitative asfs that 
much as quantitative, and policy musts mer 
precede any plan that is to be worthhind sit 
while ; and he provides both survey}! think 
and policy for one of the most fascina-(ould 
ting cities in the world. \ery Vv 
The last two essays, ‘‘The Socialjuper-s 
Foundations of Post-War Building)possibl 
(1942) and ‘‘The Plan of London”fital q 
(1944), have already been publishedpiillage. 
and reviewed in England. The one is} grow 
a stimulating application of Mumford’sfthat so 
philosophy to British reconstruction}/0 eluc 
problems. In the other, the Aber-fubtle 
crombie Plan, justly praised for manyjjoes tc 
excellences, is convincingly condemnedjvhich | 
for two fundamental errors of policy—jaimal 
the acceptance of far too large afie re: 
future population for the L.C.C. area,}upiens 
and the proposal to house far too largej{pproa 
a proportion of that population injhapin; 
blocks of flats. ‘ garde 
nstanc 
ieterm 
the ter 


The Anatomy of the Village}:one, 


By Thomas Sharp. Penguin Books. vind 
2s. 6d. side, 5 
Ei te det 

HERE is a tendency today to plactfertain| 
everything on the dissecting table anipillage, 
to treat it rather as a scientific case. Inplife wh 
every phase of our life we seem to b4 For 
analysing, and when it comes to Uexcret « 
synthesis it often happens that someqand syt 
thing vital is missing. Our villages mg whi 
their very nature are bound up with @itee an 
living process of evolution. They havloathin 


JOHN Dower. 
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2, conpeen sited and altered and developed in 
s, andghe course of time as country life itself 
stionalfias evolved. They are, therefore, very 
imfordflose indeed to nature. A town, on 
zmentsfie Other hand, has eliminated nature 
using”’pnd produced its own form of artificial 
whenfandscape. I think this is the funda- 
1-sensegnental difference between country life 
yn onlypnd town life. Like everything, how- 
amplepver, it is always a matter of ‘*How 
to suituch 2°’; the hamlet and village are 
egions,jiominated by the natural life around 
) is, tofiem—by the harvesting, whether from 
book,jie earth or the sea and by the weather 
poten-piself. 
he is} The impression that I get in reading 
anning|r. Thomas Sharp’s admirable book 
tive asf that he would treat a town and village 
y must}s merely a large and complex or small 
worthiind simple problem of the same kind. 
survey}! think, myself, that in this way disaster 
‘ascina-qould come to the countryside. His 
very word ‘*‘Anatomy’’ suggests the 
Socialfuper-scientific approach and eliminates 
uilding}possibly what I have suggested as some 
ndon’pital quality which, in the case of the 
blishedjiillage, is bound up with the word 
one is} growth.”’ I think it is well known 
nford’sfhat some vital element in life is inclined 
ruction}0 elude the scientific approach. Some 
Aber-Jubtle combination in qualities which 
r manyjjoes to make the living organism, and 
Jemnedjvhich is vital to the living body, whether 
olicy—janimal, or as in the subject of this book, 
arge age results of the activities of Homo 
>, areajupiens. In other words, one wants to 
90 largef{pproach country planning and the 
tion inhaping of our future villages much as 
igardener approaches his garden. An 
mstance of this is Mr. Sharp’s very 
termined architectural approach to 
ihe terrace. On architectural grounds 
done, I entirely agree with him, but 
tardly a single man in the whole 
wuntryside would be found, on our 
ide, Nearly everybody would like to 
te detached, in a pleasant garden, 
to placycertainly in the village and of the 
ble andjiillage, but with that privacy or private 
case. Injlife which this alone can give. 
n to bf For myself, I feel that the whole 
to thqscret of village planning is a carefully 
t some and sympathetically thought out group- 
lages 1g which is pulledtogether by judicious 
» with @ltee and hedge planting. I confess to 
ey hav@lathing the semi-detached, old-fasioned 
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council-estate type of layout, and I think 
the only possible way to treat villages 
is to study each as a whole—to eliminate 
the decayed cottages, while preserving 
those of architectural charm—and to 
fit into the gaps houses which are har- 
monius with those that exist. Any new 
grouped additions would be added in 
a way to help the lucidity of the village 
plan while taking every advantage of 
the natural site ; above all, to remember 
that the village began its life probably 
before A.D. 1000, and has come to us 
down the ages with examples of every 
period grouped together and dominated 
by the spiritual centre—the Church— 
and that it will go on existing, in all 
probability, for many more centuries, 
evolving and decaying decade by 
decade, until the end of time. 

Having said all this, I would like to 
congratulate Mr. Sharp on by far the 
completest and most interesting study 
of the English Village which I have 
ever read. The book itself is charmingly 
produced, with a wealth of the most 
interesting plans, and a number of very 
charming photographs selected with the 
wisest discrimination. There is nothing 
in what he has written that cannot be 
agreed with wholeheartedly, provided 
one remembers that we are dealing with 
a living world in which nature is still 
dominant. 

GEOFFREY CLARK. 


Farm Buildings for Scotland 
H.M.S.O. Is. 6d. 


= is the Report of a Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. William C. Davidson, F.s.1. The 
terms of reference were : ‘*To consider 
and make recommendations regarding 
the layout, design and construction of 
farm buildings after the war,’”’ but these 
have been interpreted as covering the 
buildings required for general farming 
operations, excluding dwelling houses 
as well as buildings for poultry, market 
gardening and other specialised under- 
takings. Planning of steadings is, there- 
fore, the main theme and numerous 
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plans for various types and sizes of 
steadings are printed in the report. 


The Committee conclude that (a) a 
very large proportion of post-war con- 
struction work will consist of moderni- 
sation of existing buildings, (5) new 
buildings or ranges of buildings may 
have to be added to existing buildings 
to meet modern requirements, (c) in 
certain circumstances it may be desir- 
able to demolish existing antiquated 
buildings and provide completely new 
ones, and (d) in each case a very large 
capital outlay will be necessary. They 
go on to suggest the principles governing 
the lines which this process should 
follow and suggest a programme of 
experiment and advisory service to be 
co-ordinated by an advisory committee. 
The Secretary of State has already 
announced in Parliament that he 
accepts this latter recommendation that 
Department of Agriculture should set 
up an advisory committee for con- 
tinuous study of improvements in the 
design and layout of farm steadings 
and in the range of materials available. 
In the last and briefest section the 
Committee urge uniformity in the 
framing and application of the local 
authority standards and dairy by-laws. 
This has long been urged by the milk 
producers. 


In one significant paragraph under 
the heading ‘‘Town and Country 
Planning,’’ the Committee state that 
‘It is possible that in certain cases the 
large-scale planning and utilisation of 
our land may result in the rearrangement 
of the boundaries of agricultural land ; 
and, should this occur, care will have 
to be taken by planning authorities that 
the siting of farm buildings is given 
special attention in respect of farming 
needs, rather than that the farms should 
have to be adapted to conform to town 
and country planning.”’ 


The growing and widening interest 
in Town and Country Planning has, so 
far, been mainly concerned with urban 
and industrial problems, but the turn 
of the country as distinct from the town 
must come if only to check the migration 
overseas when home industry is de- 
pressed and into the towns when it is 





- Golden Age of British farming, between 












active, which has reduced the rural 
population by one-half during the past 
sixty years. Most of the existing farm 
buildings were erected during the 






1840 and 1880. Since then development 
has stopped despite the fact that during 
the past sixty years farm practice has 
undergone a revolution. The units in 
which this dynamic industry is practised] 
and their equipment remain sub 
stantially unaltered at the point to 
which they had evolved some sixty 
years ago. 


Chelmsford Planning Survey 
By Chelmsford Borough Council. 2s. 64, 


Tue present population of Chelms- 
ford is 33,500, having quadrupled ina 
lifetime. Here is a clear case for a 
Masterplan to counteract the maladjust- 
ments that have arisen out of this rapid 
growth of what was originally a charm- 
ing and stabilised county town. The 
survey is an interesting example of 
democratic planning, having been spon- 
sored by a voluntary group of citizens 
under the leadership of Mr. H. M. 
Cleminson, its chairman, who enlisted 
the support of the leading industrialists 
in the town—the three great firms, 
Messrs. Hoffman, Marconi and Cromp- 
ton Parkinson. This group was able to 
organise an unofficial survey of the 
Borough and rural district of Chelms- 
ford, and to obtain the services of Mr. 
A. Minoprio, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.P.T.L, 
to direct it and to make suggestions for 
improvement in the area. 


The report of 63 pages contains 4 
coloured plates and 16 diagrams, show- 
ing the survey of accidents, traffic flow, 
land uses, rural piped services, and 
present and future housing and popu- 
lation density. The proposals include 
two important East and West link roads 
relieving the centre of the town of its 
present congested through traffic. They 
also include a much needed improve- 
ment to the station, widening the 
railway arches and providing a new 
site for the bus station adjacent to the 
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Electricity, which was the mainpower behind the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, is now a prime necessity 
in the building and equipment of the new and better 
homes for peace-time Britain. Electricity is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed by a few; it is the main source 
of that comfort and cleanliness to which every house- 
holder is entitled. And, in addition to being indispens- 
able, Electricity is able to meet—and is meeting —the 
hundred and one demands whichindispensability entails. 

For information and advice about the many new 
uses and greatly increased adaptability of Electricity 
consult your Electricity Supply Undertaking or the 
British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


Electricity 


is basic in building 
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railway station. At the same time, the 
approach to the centre of the town, 
along the line of Duke Street, is pro- 
posed to be considerably widened, 
throwing open an attractive view of 
the Cathedral and reaching to Tindal 
Square which on a more generous scale 
will lead, by means of a broad approach, 
to the new Civic Centre on the south 
fronting the London Road. The report 
also includes a survey of villages in the 
area, revealing serious defects in the 
provision of piped water and -drainage 
services, the majority of the houses 
lacking water supplies being within 100 
yards of the water-mains. The lack of 
school playing fields is also emphasised, 
which the new Education Act when it 
is implemented will make good. 

These proposals are illustrated by 
Mr. Minoprio’s attractive sketches. It 
is hoped that this outline suggestion 
coming as it does from a group of 
public-spirited citizens and representing 
a great deal of voluntary work, will be 
of great use to the local authorities 
concerned with the reconstruction of 
Chelmsford, and will be followed by a 
permanent. applied research and survey 
procedure which is needed to sup- 
plement the proposals of this report. 


Max Lock. 


The Complete Law of Town 
and Country Planning and 
Ribbon Development 


By H. A. Hill, M.A. 
Co. 33s. 


Butterworth and 


i earlier editions of Mr. Hill’s 
work will be well known to lawyers and 
technicians engaged in Planning. This 
‘atest edition has been brought up to 
date by including the Town and 
Country Planning Acts of 1943 and 
1944 and other relevant Acts and all 
the Statutory Rules and Orders, Official 
Circulars and Memoranda, published 
up to June, 1946; and it has extended 
the work by adding the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Acts, 1935 and 
1943, and the Trunk Roads Act, 1936, 
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together with the Rules and Orders, etc., 
appertaining thereto. The work is now 
presented in three books : Book I being 


‘**Town and Country Planning’’; 
Book II, ‘‘Ribbon Development’’ ; 
and Book III, ‘‘Compensation’’ (in 
respect of the acquisition of land). The 
40-page introduction to Book I con- 
tains a complete description of the 
growth, scope and application of Town 
and Country Planning legislation, which 
Mr. Hill treats by division into what he 
calls the Planning Code, the Re- 
Development Code, and the Compen- 
sation Code. In all three books the 
Acts are copiously annotated section by 
section, and in addition to a very 
complete general index, indexed tables 
of Statutes and Cases are included. The 
whole work constitutes what is probably 
the most comprehensive guide yet pub- 
lished to the Law of Planning, which not 
only should satisfy the most fastidious 
lawyer but should appeal strongly to 
the practical planner. 


S. LEE VINCENT. 


Principles of Town Planning j 


Law 


By J. Charlesworth, LL.D. Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. CHARLESWORTH ’S new work 
is a handy book of some 160 pages 
which does not attempt to set out in 
detail and annotate the individual 
Planning Acts, but which, as the author 
states in his preface, attempts to 
explain in a comparatively small book 
the law of Planning as a whole. It 
gives a very clear picture of Planning 
legislation and its practical application, 
and also includes chapters dealing with 
the laws of Housing and Ribbon 
Development. Students will find it an 
excellent introduction to the study of 
lengthier and more detailed treatises, 
and it can be recommended to members 
of Planning Committees and others re- 
quiring a general knowledge of the 
subject. The title should obviously be 
amended to ‘‘Principles of Town and 
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GAS + GEYSER 


INSTANT HOT WATER 





Only a Gas Geyser 
gives Instant Hot Water 


It is the only way to get hot water instantly. Moreover, with a 
EWART Geyser —a Multipoint — bath or sink geyser you get 
it the cheapest way ; the cleanest way; the most efficient 
way—no stoking and no waste of fuel. Hot water whenever 
you need it, piping hot instantly at any time of the day or 
night, at the sink, basin or bath by turning a tap. Let EWART 


plan your hot water supply—and always specify EWART Geysers. 


EWART Geysers 


MULTIPOINT - BATH °* SINK 





EWART & SON, LTD. 
6635 Scottish Agents: James R. Thomson & Co., Ltd., 10 Blythswood Stree’, Glasgow, C.2 
Northern Ireland Agents: Central Merchants Ltd., Upper Queen Street, Belfast 


169 REGENT ST. W.l. — WORKS: LETCHWORTH, HERTS. ESTD. 1834. 
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” 


Country Planning Law,’’ and one might 
suggest adding ‘‘or Planning without 
tears.’’ There are a number of printers’ 
errors which it is hoped will be corrected 
in subsequent editions. 


Shorter Notices 





Index to the Water Act, 1945 


By Delwyn G. Davies, B.Sc.(Eng.), 
A.M.Inst.C.E. ‘*Water and Water En- 
gineering.’” 3s. 


A COMPREHENSIVE index to a bulky 
Act is found all too rarely, except in 
lengthy books such as Mr. Hill’s work 
reviewed above, and Mr. Davies’s Index to 
the Water Act, 1945, sets an example which 
one would like to see followed in respect 
of all new Acts as they are published. 
Clerks of Councils and of Water Under- 
takings who have to refer to the Act 
frequently will find this Index a great 
saving of time and temper. 
S..be ¥: 


We Built a House 
By Roy C. Cole. John Gifford, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


| who is still wearily hunting 
for his ‘‘ideal’’ house should take heart 
and turn to Mr. Cole’s very charming little 
book before going any further. He will 
be not only well advised but well amused. 

The author and his wife spent nearly 
seven years looking for a small and in- 
expensive house in the country near 
London, during which time they learned 
quite a lot about the deceptiveness o 
house-agents’ blurbs, about jerry-building 
—new and old—and about the lack of 
planning both of houses and towns. Then 
they decided to build one for themselves, 
and this is the story of the house from 
their first visit to Mr. Juniper, F,R.1.B.A., 
to the final moving in. 

Written in a simple and entertaining 
Style, the book contains a great deal of 
useful advice for the layman about all 
building matters and stresses the im- 
portance of employing an architect. 


ANN APPELBE, 
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Housing Estates 


By Rosamond Jevons and John Madge. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d., withillustrations 
and diagrams. 


A COMPREHENSIVE and _ detailed 
social survey of Bristol’s housing estates, 
carried out in 1938 by a team from the 
University, one of whom lived for three 
months on the largest estate. The story 
of 15,000 council houses, built when en- 
lightened views on the human side of 
housing and planning were accepted by 
only a few, makes rather depressing read- 
ing. There are chapters describing the 
houses and the tenants, on the cost and 
standard of living, and on the reasons why 
20 per cent of the houses were vacated 
during the course of four years. Even the 
largest estate, estimated in 1939 as housing 
27,600 people, has hardly any of the 
amenities necessary for a_ self-contained 
community. It is largely for this reason 
that the authors have to report a want 
of responsible community spirit. That was 
in 1939 ; but the reviewer, who saw some- 
thing of the work of wardens and fire- 
guards in those areas, is confident that, 
despite want of facilities, there must now 
be better social co-operation. All those 
responsible for housing should possess a 
copy of this admirable report, while town- 
planners and those interested in social 
service should study it. It is to be hoped 
that an index will be provided in any 
future edition. 
F, J. SALMON. 


Plastics in Scotland 
Scottish Council on Industry. 1s. 


= is the first Interim Report by the 
Committee on Plastics appointed in 1943 
by the Scottish Council on Industry. The 
Committee (of seven members) was in- 
structed: ‘‘A. To enquire into (1) The 
outlets for Plastics in Scotland; (2) the 
extent to which the industry is being 
developed in Scotland to meet requirements. 
B. To suggest the action—if any—required 
to meet the situation disclosed by the 
inquiry.”” After preliminary considera- 
tions, the Report contains sections on the 
present development of the industry ; the 
possibilities of development; fostering 
the industry ; auxiliary businesses ; sum- 
mary; action recommended. In the 
Summary, it is stated that ‘‘Scotland has 
indigenous materials, coal, shale and 
cannel, which could yield a large amount 
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Ideal for Background Heating 





A hot water radiator and fire combined 


—the IDEAL FIRERAD 


The Ideal Firerad was specially designed for Background Heating. 
It is a hot water radiator with an electric fire or» alternatively a flueless 
gas fire incorporated in its design. The radiator is heated by hot water 
circulated from an Ideal Neofire or Ideal Boiler, and provides the mild 
continuous “ background’’ warmth that takes the chill off the house and 
prevents dampness. The gas or electric fire is used when added warmth 
is required. For the time being Ideal Firerads are earmarked for essential 
housing schemes. To those planning homes we will be pleased to supply full 
particulars of Ideal Firerads and other Ideal Background Heating appliances. 


as dependable as the “Ideal Boiler’ 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD IDEAL WORKS HULL YORKS 
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of the necessary chemical products involved 
in plastics manufacture, and the new hydro- 
electric scheme can give unique oppor- 
tunities for the production and development 
of a large number of intermediate products 
on which plastics are based.’ 


There are 12 points under ‘‘Action 
Recommended,’’ including the request 
that ‘‘Steps should be taken to ascertain 
the amount of energy which could be 
made available in the new Hydro-Electric 
Development for the manufacture of 
carbide and derivatives therefrom.’’ The 
importance of this multiple industry to 
Scotland (and the Highlands especially) 
was brought out in an article in the Summer 
issue of this Journal. In his Foreword, 
Professor H. W. Melville, F.R.s., of Aber- 
deen, says: ‘‘The important point is that 
the raw materials and some of the techniques 
are actually available,’’ and goes on to 
point out how new industries could arise 
and old ones be revivified. 


A. H. M. Kirsy. 


The Englishman Builds 
By Ralph Tubbs. Penguin Books. 9d. 


| THOUGHT at first that this most 
excellent little book—published in Penguin 
Isle—was an innocent little picture-book 
with captions. It is not anything of the 
sort! 

Ralph Tubbs is to be congratulated upon 
steering the public through the ages, 
starting with our first stone building in 
England, up to a point where—but here 
a chapter or two seem to*be missing, for 
he switches his medium from what we 
term as Architecture in the Grand Manner 
into plain construction and engineering, 
leaving out the great chapter of modern 
building which has run quietly parallel and 
beneath the mad horizontalism of today. 


He quotes that grand saying, that the 
new-born architecture should be the ex- 
pression of our age, and that it should 
try all and every new material. But | 
would point out that ‘‘the slums’’ are 
the expression of the Victorian age quite 
as much as the Albert Memorial, and they 
are the last things in the world for us to 
copy. Moreover, aluminium, glass, con- 
crete, steel, iron and forms of plastics have 
been on the mind and world market for 
years, and yet we have not used them for 
ordinary men’s ordinary homes. No— 
I would hazard the guess that this age 
will go down as the age in which we used 
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the wrong mediums, for most modern 
painters try to paint what would be better 
said in words, musicians play with mathe- 
matics, writers try everything, and the 
architects and engineers are trying to 
change places. 


I want a longer book from Ralph Tubbs, 
and as well written. 
PHILIP TILDEN. 


Rating Valuation and Practice 


By Philip R. Bean and Arthur Lockwood. 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 220 pp. 2ls. 


As there has been no revaluation in the 
country since 1934, the authors of Rating 
Valuation and Practice have done a service 
to the professions concerned in producing 
this timely as well as instructive volume. 


A thorough grasp of the principles and 
practice of valuation will be essential in 
the reconstruction work that lies ahead, and 
this book, written as it is with admirable 
clarity, deals with all likely aspects of 
assessment and valuation for rating pur- 
poses. There is, for example, a masterly 
exposition of the Valuation of Railways 
and Public Utility Undertakings, while the 
ordinary property owner, interested in 
knowing how a rating list is compiled, 
would find Chapter 4 of benefit. 


The book is indexed and in addition 
shows a separate Table of the Cases which 
have been chosen to illustrate the text. 
It has been recommended by the Incor- 
porated Association of Rating and Valuation 
Officers and certainly is a work that will 
be of assistance to students and local 
government officials. Any surveyor or 
architect, too, would find it a_ useful 
inclusion in his reference shelves. 

D. L. DEANS. 


Britain’s Food 


By G. J. Cons. Published by Cadbury 
Bros., Ltd., and distributed by the Uni- 
versity of London Press. Is. 


‘Riu latest booklet in the ‘*Changing 
Britain’’ series tells the story of our diet 
from pre-historic times to the present day. 
In the latter sections the extent of mal- 
nutrition in Britain before 1939 is discussed. 
Like its predecessors, The Industrial Revolu- 
tion and The Struggle for Democracy, \t 
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Even 
if you plan your 


house 10 miles from 
a Gas Main— 





You can have Gas Lighting, Gas Cooking, 
and Gas Heating, in fact, you can enjoy 
all Town Gas Conveniences with 


‘CALOR GAS 


Anywhere that a ‘Calor’ Gas motor van can go, ‘Calor’ gas can be delivered—in 
small portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers, Lights 
and Fires—even to a gas wash-boiler. No plant of any kind is required. ‘ Calor’ 
Gas is used in exactly the same way as Town Gas, and every service that Town 
Gas can give, ‘Calor’ Gas can give 












Over 60,000 satisfied 
Country Users 


Over 1,000 Service & 
Supply Depots 


Calor’ Gas itself is in ree supply, but the 
demand for ‘Calor’ Gas Cookers and gas 
appliances is still greater than present supplies 
can meet. But YOUR turn can come soon! 


Write for Free Leafler C.G.185 


CALOR GAS CO., LTD. | 
BELGROVE HOUSE, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, W.C.I. Tel : TER 2194/6 














A remarkable scale model 24 ft. to 1 in. for the redevelop- 
ment of Coventry. 


Architect: Mr. D. E. E. Gibson, M.A., A.R.JI.B.A. 


We specialise in scale models of Town Planning 
Schemes. Buildings of all types and interiors. 
Our experience is at your service. We shall be 
glad to discuss with you any model problems, 


WRITE FOR ‘*Models to Scale for 
Publicity and Exhibition,” (T P/1) price 1/-. 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 


NORTHAMPTON 


LONDON: 112 High Holborn, W.C.! 
MANCHESTER: 28 Corporation Street 





presents a complex subject in the simple 
language of pictures and charts, supported 
by a brief explanatory text. This method 
of treatment makes it ideal for use in 
schools. 


Planning and Reconstruction, 1946 


Advisory Editor: F. J. Osborn. Todd 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 21s. 


@ NNING AND RECONSTRUCTION 
contains the stimulating opinions of many 
recognised experts, who include Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, A. C. Richmond, Sir 
Eric Macfadyen, J. D. Trustram Eve, 
Clough Williams-Ellis, Nicholas of Man- 
chester, and Dr. W. A. Robson. It gives 
well-debated opinions of planning books 
and films. It is an extensive guide to the 
Ministries and Committees concerned with 
building, housing and planning, and has a 
most useful list of all the official and 
philanthropic bodies who deal with the 
many related aspects of these subjects. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Housing Digest, compiled by the Associa- - 
tion for Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion. (Art and Educational Publishers, Ltd., 
15s.) 


The Government of the English Village, 
by A. R: Kerrell-Vaughan. (Staples Press, 
Ltd., 5s.) 


Revolution of Environment, by F. A. 
Gutkind. (Kegan Paul, Ltd., 30s.) 


Homes by the Million, by Hugh Casson, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Penguin Publications, 2s.) 


A Plan for Todmorden, by Thomas Sharp. 
(Todmorden Borough Council, 2s.) 


The Photography of Scenery, by Vaughan 
Cornish. (Sifton Praed and Co., Ltd 
12s. 6d.) 


The Hub of the House, by E. M. Willis. 
(Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


An Outline Plan for Guildford, prepared 
for the Municipal Borough Council by C. A. 
Jellicoe. (M.B.C. of Guildford, no price.) 


A Friendly Hearth, by Norah Baring. 
(Jonathan Cape, 6s.) 


Current Waterworks Practice, by W. H. 
Maxwell, A.M.I.C.E. (Batsford, Ltd,, \8s.) 


London Building Law, by Horace R. 
Chanter, F.R.I.B.A. (Batsford, Ltd., 21s.) 


House Out of Factory, by John Gloag 
and Grey Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 15s.) 


Metamorphosis, a Record of the Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., 1939-1945. (No price.) 


Planning and the Countryside, by Jaqueline 
Tyrwhitt. (Art and Educational Publishers, 
2s. 6d.) 


American Planning and Civic Annual, 
edited by Harlean James. (American 
Planning and Civic Association, $3.) 

City and Regional Planning Papers, by 
Alfred Bettman. (Harvard University 
Press, $4.50.) 


” 


CORRECTION 


The authors of Town and Country 
Planning Law (published by E. and F. N. 
Spon, Ltd., and Eyre and Spottiswoode 
at 37s. 6d.) are Eoin C. Mekie, B.L., and 
Harold B. Williams, LL.D. 


TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
JOURNAL 
Can any member make a gift of a 
November-December, 1944, issue of this 
Journal for binding purposes ? 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 








FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal windows— 
from British Siandard 990:1945—you help to 


reduce the present unavoidable delay in delivery, 
and at the same time you ensure highest 


quality and lowest cost. Ask for leaflet 1158. 


BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 





THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LID. 
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Air 


Survey 


for Town Planning 


The first requirement of rural or urban 
planning is the possession of adequate 
survey. The maximum information must 
be available on the present land utilisa- 
tion, on the topography, on the commu- 
nications and on a mass of other factors. 
Later, to put the plan into effect, accurate 
large-scale survey with contours will be 
required, if any building is involved. 
Modern air photographic methods enable 
the bulk of the information needed, 
especially on land utilisation and topo- 
graphy, to be extracted in great detail 
from the photographs. This is a rapid 
and economical process. Subsequently 
the same photographs can be used with 
special equipment to prepare contoured 
maps at the largest scales and to great 
accuracy. 

Air photography is essential to modern 
planning. 


MODELS constructed to 
specified scales from Air Photo- 
graphs or detailed drawings. 





For further information apply to :— 
AEROFILMS LTD. 
Oblique Department, 


invice enquiries for Air 
Views. Address as below. 


HUNTING AEROSURVEYS 
LIMITED 





| & 





Telegrams: 
“ Airsirvay, Piccy’’: 


29 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: 
Regent s2r1-2-3 


Associated Companies in Africa, Canada, New 


Zealand and Australia. 








@ 130-27 
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ALL-IN-ONE HEAT SERVICE 


FOR THE SMALL HOUSE 








WARM AIR OUTLET 
TO BEOROOM No. 2 


CONNECTIONS TO 
COIL IN AIRING 
CUPBOARD 


| 

) 
a FIRE IN BEDROOM 

: | 

oo 


pT WARM AIR OUTLET 
REVERSE SIDE To 
== BEDROOM No. | 


KITCHEN EXTRACT 
VENT 


i 

| — GAS CIRCULATOR 
| 

=| 


} BACK BOILER AND 
Jj" LIVINGROOM FIRE 
] 


Ti 


. 


SECONDARY FLOW 
TO BATHROOM AND 
KITCHEN 





PRIMARY FLOW TO 
ORYING CUPBOARD 
AND TOWEL RAIL 





30 GAL. HOT WATER 
CYLINDER COVERED 
WITH INSULATING 
JACKET 





FUEL CUPBOARD 














‘FRESH AIR INLET OUCT FOR CONVECTION 


The M.O.W. factory-built Heat 
Service Unit operates as a duct 
which extends the full height of the 
house, and supplies all the comfort 
heating and hot water needs at a 
moderate cost. 

The model shown has a modern, 
smokeless gas-ignited coke fire (in 
living room), with back boiler for 
30-gallon tank serving bath, basin, 
sink, towel rail and drying cup- 
board. In summer the tank is 
directly heated by a gas circulator 
and gas ‘ takes over ’ in the drying 
cupboard. The unit is enclosed in 
a sheet metal casing, pierced for 
warm air outlets and for a panel 
gas fire to bedroom. 

The M.O.W. Unit is a landmark in 
the development of a complete 
heat service for the lower income 
home. 


‘BRITISH GAS COUNCIL 
| GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
tt ASSOCIATION 


WR OUTLEP 
SIDE To 
M No. I 


4 EXTRACT 


invites application for membership 


ae from individuals, local authorities, 


and business firms who wish to see 


DILER AND 
LOOM FIRE 


the Association’ s policy applied to the 


7 problems of physical reconstruction 
eat 





Individual Membership £1-1-0 





Full particulars and current programme from the 
Secretary, Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 5006-7-8 
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LETCHWORTH 











Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 


S urroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two- 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural 
and the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 


@ Encircled = an agricultural belt and situated 
amid charming na tural surroundings it is among the most 
delightful i 3 to live in. The manufacturing and the 
residential elements are not ye to clash ; modern factories 
—themselves pleasing, as all things well-designed for their 
purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full consideration 
of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented 
living. 
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INDUSTRY. 


, -Ilalre garden. 


Welwyn’s factories, set back from tree-lined 
streets, and incorporating a host of new ideas 
for workers’ comfort and productive efficiency, 
have set new world standards. 

The final plan ensures that when the town 
reaches its projected size of 50,000 inhabitants, 
every worker will be within a few minutes of 


his office or bench. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LTD 





















‘NOW, REGARDING OUR 
LIGHTING PLANS...” 


THE import importance of planned 
lighting cannot be exagger- 
ated. Sufficient light is not 
enough. Modern practice takes 
heed of the psychological and 
esthetic aspects as well as the 
“ fitness-for-purpose” of a 
lighting installation. Appear- 
ance, quality, accessibility, 
economy are other vital con- 
siderations ranging far beyond 
the question of actual light. All 
are catered for by the famous 
Mazda range of lamps and 
fittings. 
LIGHTING ADVISORY SERVICE. 411 concerned with the 


installation or renewal of lighting are invited to communicate with 
our Lighting Advisory Service, Bridle Path, Watford. Phone 7701 


LAMPS IN MAZDALUX FittiIncs 
The British Thomsen-Houston Co. Ltd. 


« Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 Obs ; 
24 NEW WAYS 


to Plan a Small House 


Most of the best house-builders in the country, together 
with their architects, competed in a national contest to 
plan the perfect small house for post-war building. 
The winning designs are fully described in 


“YOUR NEW HOME 


A fascinating and helpful 96-page guide to the planning 
and equipment of the small labour-saving house of 
the future. 

Post free 2/6. Send p.o. or cheque today to 






































HOUSE-BUILDING INDUSTRIES’ STANDING COMMITTEE 
82 New Cavendish Street London, W.| 
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CELOTEX in the COUNTRY 
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Light inf weight, yet structurally strong, Celotex 
possesses a thermal insulation value equal to twelve 
times its own thickness in brick. In country houses 
and village halls, in permanent farm buildings and 
temporary structures, Celotex is daily proving its 
worth to the countryman. Your architect will be glad 


to tell you how it can be of service to you. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING, BUILDING AND HARD BOARDS, AND ACOUSTIC TILES 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 
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